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Epivors. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


HE first Fall electicns have taken place—in 
Vermont and Maine. Vermont is always 

a Republican State, and the Republican candidate 
for Governor has been elected by a majority of 
about 24,000. The vote shows a falling off of about 
5,000 in the Republican vote and about 12,900 
in the Democratic vote as compared with the 1880 
gubernatorial election. This does not indicate much 
as to the Presidentiil election in the country, for 
in Vermont there was neither a separate Butler 


hor a separate Prohibition ticket in the field. The 


‘epublicans have carried Maine by a majority esti- 
mated by the New York ‘‘Tribune” at 12,000, a 
considerable gain over the Republican majority at the 
last election, but not a sufficient increase to make the 
vote significant one way or the other. The Republi- 
Can managers earlier in the campaign had counted 
upon a much larger majority, and one that would 
have indicated a strong feeling -of enthusiasm 


‘for Mr. Blaine in his own State ; of bie how- 
ever, the ‘‘ Tribune’ has fixed upon 12,000 as the 
probable majority, and its predictions have been 


verified. Maine is solidly and substantially for Mr. 


Blaine, but the majority is not heavy enough, all 
things considered, to throw any light upon the No- 
vember election. The result in Ohio will be the 
first straw that will indicate the general  cur- 
rent. The elections in Vermont and Maine are only 
significant as showing the general apathy which 
exists in both the great parties. Unless there is 
a marked change in the canvass during the next 
two months there will be a larger constituency 
which will stay at home, or will vote for Mr. St. 
John, as a protest against the other two parties, than 
we have ever seen in this 


The city of Cley eland has suffered a great loss and 
narrowly escaped a greater one. On Sunday even- 
ing a fire broke out in the lumber district, and be- 
fore it could be subdued 30,000,000 feet of lumber 
had gone up in flame and smoke, covering with 
d¢bris and wreck an area of sixty-five acres of land 
in the very heart of the city. Probably no more brill- 
iant and terrible spectacle has ever been seen in this 
country than this great conflagration, fed by the most 
inflammable material. The fire was bounded by the 
river, Scranton Avenue, and the Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis Railroad tracks. In 
addition to the immense destruction of lumber, a 
number of manufacturies, planing-mills, and _ busi- 
ness structures were destroyed. The fire department 
did brave and effective work, and several of the fire- 
men suffered severe injuries in their endeavors to 
fight the flames. The loss will probably amount to 
several millions of dollars. It is a matter for na- 
tional congratulation that the prosperous and beauti- 
ful city escaped even with such a destruction of 
property ; there seems to have been no reason why 
the story of Chicago and Boston should not have been 
retold in the flames of Cleveland. 


The sudden and uniaseieied death of Secretary 
Folger at his home in Geneva, in this State,: last 
Thursday, has called forth universal expressions of 
regret from men of all parties. He was a faithful, 
conscientious, and thoroughly capable public servant ; 
faithful, indeed, unto death, since it is very clear 
that his life was sacrificed to overwork. Born onthe 
Island of Nantucket in 1818, removing with his 
parents to Geneva when he was twelve years old, 
securing the excellent education of the old New 
England academy system, and subsequently gradu- 
ating at Hobert College in 1836, Judge Folger be- 
gan the practice of law in Geneva, and by his strict 
devotion to business, his well-known character for 
integrity, and his marked ability, soon attained a lead 
ing position in his profession. Five years after his 
admission to the bar he went on the bench, by ap- 
pointment of the Governor, as Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas in Ontario County. In i851 he was 
elected County Judge of the same county. Between 
1861 and 1867 he was four times elected to the State 
Senate, exerting great influence in that body and in 
the Republican party, of which he was a conspicuous 
and honored member. He was an enthusiastic Union 
man during the war, and an uncompromising enemy 
of jobs and lobbyists ; and his subsequent elevation to 
the Court of Appeals, and, later, to the Chief Justice- 
ship of that court, was received with universal satis- 
faction. His defeat two years ago as a candidate for 
the Governorship of the State was a rebuke tothe party 
managers and to the methods of the convention 
which nominated him, not in any sense a _ personal 
rejection. He made a serious mistake in not declin- 
ing the nomination, but his motives and his freedom 
from political corruption were recognized even by the 
men who voted against him. As Secretary of the 
Treasury hia devotion to the duties of his office and 


degree of completeness and efficiency. 
Wolseley himself is almost as much a popular hero as 


1884, fen 


his keen sense of official honor have been well known 
by all who have had knowledge of his department ; 
indeed, they have been so marked, it is said, as to 
expose him to the charge of being quixotic on the part 
of some of his associates in the Government, and 
there is good reason to believe that he has not been 
free from annoyances, in the discharge of his duty, 
which have added seriously to his great burden. He 
was a good and faithful servant, and as such will be 
remembered. 


The great question at issue between the House of 
Commons and the House of Lordsin England has for 
the time obscured almost entirely the Egyptian ques- 
t.on, and has illustrated again the brevity of news- 
paper fame. A few weeks ago every English news- 
paper was giving its readers solid columns of reflec- 
tions on the situation of General Gordon, the possi- 
bility of his relief, and the duty of the English peo- 
ple toward him. For the last month he has been 
apparently forgotten. - The ministry, meanwhile, 
have been maturing their plans for rescue, and all the 
arrangements are now completed. Lord Wolseley, 
who takes command of the expedition, brings to his 
difficult task not only rare military sagacity and a 
rare military record, but the kind of experience 
which will probably determine the success or failure 
of the undertaking. He will have under him 15,000 
men, and will take the historic Nile route instead of 
the overland route by the way of Suakim or Berber, 
a3 was first proposed. The difficulties presented by 
the cataracts of the Nile are to be met by the skill of 
a contingent of Canadian and English boatmen, and 
the preparations have apparently been wisely and 
thoroughly made with a view to all exigencies. At 
the best the exped.tion will encounter very great obsta- 
cles, and will demand all the skill and experience at the 
command of its leader. Twelve hundred miles must 
be traversed before Gordon can be reached, and that 
means not only extraordinary military sagacity, but 
sanitary and commissary resources of the highest 
General 


Gordon. The subjection of Egypt and the successful 
expeditions on the Red River and into the Ashantee 
country have given him that sort of prestige which 
military success always commands ; but, more than 
this, he isa leader of the progressive spirit in the 
English army ; he is an advocate of the ‘* short serv- 
ice’ system, which the old-fashioned military men 
predict will be the ruin of the English army ; and he 
has not always been cautious to conceal his contempt 
for old-fogy methods and the exclusive, aristocratic 
spirit of many of his compeers. 


The problem of railroad management receives some 
new, though not very clear, light from Italian expe- 
rience. Six years ago the governmentof Italy began 
an investigation for the purpose of reaching a decis- 
ion in regard to the respective advantages of State 
and private management of railways. This investi: 
gation has been carried on through three successive 
ministries, and has covered the entire railroad sys- 
tem of Italy in all its departments. Mr. Arthur T. 
Hadley, in a recent number of the ‘‘ Railroad Ga- 
zette,” summarizes the result. It has been found by 
the commissioners that in Italy State management 
is More expensive and less efficient than private man- 
agement, and a recommendation has been made to 
abandon the policy of buying up the railroads on the 
part of the State, and that all railroads now owned 
by the State be leased at fixed rentals, or placed un- 
der private management with participation in the 
earnings. We have not seen the facts upon which 
this conclusion is reached, and cannot, therefore, 
judge of the wisdom of it. It is a step in an oppo- 
site direction to that in which Englagd, Germany, 
and other powers are moving, and the conditions of 


Italian political life are so peculiar as to require 
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eareful study in order to determine the value of such 
an experience in Italy. In this new departure, how- 
ever, the Italian Government does not propose to 
abandon State control of the roads ; it simply pro- 
poses to give up State management. The bill which 
is to determine the new relation of the State to its 
railroads is now under discussion in the Italian Par- 
liament, and provides that transportation charges 
cannot be increased above present rates, although 
they may b: reduced in certain cases, and must be 
reduced if the earnings pass a stated limit. The 
new Italian system will probably resemble the Eng- 
lish system of public supervision over private roads 
through a permanent commission. The fact that 
Italy already has a large capital invested in the rail- 
roads, from which she must derive an income, makes 
the problem more complicated in her case. 


We give in another column an account of the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of Science, 
which has just closed its sessions at Montreal. We 
noticed last week the religious feeling which was 
manifested by the devotional meetings no less than 
by the sermons preached by clerical members who 
were in attendance. The best minds in Great Britain 
evidently do not believe in nor apprehend any antag- 
onism between religion and science. We shall give 
next woek, from a special correspondent on the 
ground, an account of the similar meetings of the 
analogous American Association in Philadelphia. 
Such meetings have more than a merely scientific 
value. They are gatherings of men who have no in- 
terest at heart but truth; who have no parties to 
serve and no creeds to maintain ; who are therefore 
able to discuss and debate the problems before them 
without anger or partisanship, and without fear or 
favor. The scheme for an International Association 
has received a powerful impulse from this gathering : 
it is urged by a number of the members of the Amer- 
ican Association, and the British Association has 
formally instructed its general committee jo consider 
the subject, and report at the next annual meeting. 
We believe that this will prove to be the first step 
toward the consummation of the plan. 


The Electrical Exhibition which was opened in 
Philadelphia last week illustrates some of the most 
extraordinary and brilliant achievements of modern 
science. Electricity is applied in every conceivable, 
and in what must appear to many people some in- 
conceivable, ways. Toy cars runon a toy railroad by 
the electrical force, a cylinder press revolves by the 
same impulsion ; time regulators, signal alarms, 
electric lights, motors of all sizes and for all pur- 
poses, to be attached to sewing-machines, are among 
the features of this astonishing exhibition. Some of 
the dynamos are of immense size, and are run ata 
rate of speed which excites the wonder of beholders, 
who cannot understand how a machine can obtain 
such velocity and not fly apart. Probably no such 
complete exhibition of the multifarious services elec- 
tricity is already rendering to mankind has ever 
been made; certainly nothing could more impres- 
sively set forth what may properly be called the 
victories of modern science, or prophesy more 
effectively the achievements of the future. 


The Indianapolis ‘‘ Sentinel” has put in an answer 
to the complaint of Mr. Blaine for libel in the charges 
made against his personal character, reasserting 
their truth, and at the same time has filed interroga- 
tories for Mr. Blaine to answer under oath. As we 
have reported the suit, we are obliged to report this 
fact in its progress. But we accompany it with the 
caution that the declaration of the ‘‘Sentinel” that 
the original charges are true is very different from a 
proof that they are so; that every man is to be pre- 
sumed innocent till proved guilty; that no man can 
ever be called on to prove a negative ; that charges, 
no matter how specific, are not proof ; and that in 
this particular case they are impertinent, inasmuch 
as, if they were proved true, they relate to an offense 
wholly past, and therefore do not in the least concern 
the yoter, who has only to consider the character of 
the candidate to-day. If the entire past life of every 
candidate is to be raked over, and every man put in 
nomination is to be also put on trial by the newspa- 
pers, under whatever indictments suspicion can frame 
or malignancy invent, only men who care neither for 
their own good name nor for the peace and comfort of 
their families will consent to accept nominations for 
public office and stand in the pillory, and every election 
will become a public moral calamity, as the present 


THAT NEW PARTY. 


E publish in another column some of the 
responses which we have received in reply 
to our call fora New Party. Our object has been, 
not to show how general was the response, but to in- 
dicate the various opinions which the call elicits. 
We recognize the difficulties in the way, which one 
of our correspondents so wel! describes, and which 
he does not in the least exaggerate. We are never- 
theless of the opinion that a worthy leader would 
rally a worthy army of followers. But such a leader 
cannot be invented nor created. He has been or- 
dained, and must be discovered. Continual agitation 
may discover him ; meanwhile there are some things 
preparatory which can be done, perhaps must be 
done, toward the formation of a new party. 
It is a great work to call the Nation together to 
elect a President ; it is not a great work to call the 
voters in a single Congressional District together to 
elect a Representative. On this subject we quote 
here the sentiments of a Massachusetts citizen of 
eminence, who writes us personally and privately, 
not for publication. But as wedo not give his name, 
we trust that he will not think we violate any confi- 
dence in giving, with our hearty indorsement, his 
views in his own words: 
‘*A Congressional District is not too big for the voters 
who are disgusted with the shuffling of the present party 
leaders, to unite to select a candidate on some issue of 
National policy. This was what we did in our Ninth Dis- 
trict two years agoon Civil Service Reform. The regular 
Republican had pooh-poohed at it, and Colonel Lyman was 
nominated and elected on that definite issue. I think there 
is some chance in our Second District of a similar move on 
the tariff. In that way different sections of the country 
can bring forward each their best man, as representing the 
points they believe in, and in that way a national party, or 
rather two, can be formed and consolidated. ... What we 
really need is not one party, but fwo, which shall divide the 
good men right and left on the great questions to which 
there are two sides.”’ 

We believe thet thisis emphatically true ; and this 
is our answer to the friend who criticises our proposed 
platform because it expresses principles on which the 
best men differ. That is precisely what we wished to 
do. We do notthink it half so important that we 
adopt at once the best methods of administrative re- 
form, tariff reform, temperance reform, or labor re- 
form, as that we have parties organized who honestly 
differ on one or more of these questions, and who 
have a faith so clear and well defined that they can 
put it in acreed, and so courageous that they are 
willing to do so. The only party now tha‘ has the 
same convictions in every State and District in the 
Union is the Prohibitory party. 

The election of Congressmen is more important, in 
some respects, than that of a President. If the best 
men will either take control of their District conven- 
tious, or will unite in new ones and nominate new 
candidates for Congress, they will take the first step 
toward redeeming American politics from its present 
deplorable condition, and toward forming a new 
party, whose existence will of itself create an opposite 
party. As we have already said, we believe that the 
platform on which to organize is the emancipation 
of labor: from bureaucracy in government by a true 
Civil Service Reform ; from plutocracy in society by 
a reduction of taxation, a revision of the tariff in the 
interest of the producing classes, an enlargement of the 
functions of government so as to give it by some 
method areal and practical control of all the methods 
of communication of the Nation, whether by wire, 
rail, or water ; and alocal control of the liquor traffic, 
to be formulated by the people of each locality and to 
be exercised by them. 


THE DIVINE FORGIVENESS. 


HERE is probably no virtue which the average 

man finds it more difficult to exercise than that 
of forgiveness of wrong ; there is therefore no grace of 
God which the average man finds it more difficult to 
comprehend. Theology has not illuminated, it has 
obscured, the teaching of revelation on this subject. 
The principles upon which God acts in the forgiveness 
of sins are so large that the human gpirit cannot 
accept them, and therefore it employs the intellect to 
explain them away. We look at God’s love as we look 
at his sun, through a smoked glass, in order that we 
may look at it at all. His forgiving kindness is so large, 
so generous, 80 free, so trustful, that we cannot think 
it; when we come across passages in the Bible which 
teach it, we obliterate or eclipse them with others 
which we search after for the purpose; when an 


the spirit of Isaiah's prophecy, of Paul’s experience, 
of Christ’s life and death, and reflects it in paradoxes— 
for only a paradox can state the fullness and freeness 
of God's forgiving love—the church stops its ears 
against his teaching, as impossible, if not immoral. We 
have yet to learn that love and trust are greater 
deterrents from wrong-doing than fear ; that men are 
more easily weaned from sinful courses by spiritual! 
sympathy than by inflicted penalty ; that more liars 
have been cured of falsehood by implicit confidence 
than were ever cured by the rod; that love casts 
hate out of the human soul, and wrath and bitterness 
intrench it there. 

Among the declarations of the Bible of divine for. 
giveness, which we thus habitually minimize, are those 
which reveal God’s feeling and action toward the 
repentant. When men repent toward society, society 
receives them only after they have doubly earned a 
re-entrance : first expiating their sin by a penalty, 
and, second, earning-confidence and respect by a new 
life. This is partly a necessity. We have no way of 
judging of the sincerity of repentance but by a re- 
formed conduct. But God, who reads the heart, 
answers to its first aspiration. The forgiveness is 
not merely a remission of penalty. It does not 
always even include a remission of penalty. Penalty 
may be a part of forgiveness—a necessary means for 
the redemption of the wrong-doer from the power 
and dominion of his sin. But it does always include 
a reinstatement in the divine confidence and affec. 
tion. If a man has done wrong, and abandons his 
wrong-doing, and makes what reparation he can for 
it, and desires to be cleansed from it, and is willing 
to acknowledge it, and to bear the just and natura! 
consequences of it, he is by that very fact brought 
back into God’s confidence and esteem. There is no 
penance here, no purgatory hereafter. The Prodigal 
may hold himself afar off from his Father in fear, 
but his Father does not hold himself afar off from 
the Prodigal in distrust. He buries his sin in the 
depths of the sea ; he blots it out of the book of: his 
remembrance ; he remembers it no more against him 
forever. David suffers for his adultery ; but David 
retains his kingship, and is restored to his old con- 
dition of filial relationship with God. It is never 
once brought up as a reproach against him after he 
has repented of it and done what he can to atone for 
it. Peter denies his Lord with oaths and cursings : 
proves himself both apostate and coward. But his 
Lord does not wait for him to prove himself faithful! 
and brave. The angel’s message after Christ’s resur. 
rection is, ‘‘ Go tell his disciples and Peter.”’ When 
the risen Lord meets the eleven he breathes on Peter 
with the other ten, and gives to him, with them, the 
awful power to remit and retain sins ; and in th:t 
last interview, just before his ascension, he re-com- 
missions Peter to preach the Gospel, and re-intrusts 
him with even the lambs, in a commission twice re. 
peated, that Peter may know how fully abandonment 
and repentance of sin have reinstated him in the affec- 
tion and esteem of his Master and his Lord. 

In this, as in all elsé, we are to be followers of 
Christ ; we are to be imitators of God as dear chil- 
dren. We cannot accept a Gospel which we refuse 
to give; nor preach a Gospel which we refuse to 
practice. When we pray, ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive those who trespass against us,” we re- 
mind ourselves that God expects us to be magnani. 
mous, generous, trusting, in our treatment of re- 
pentant wrong-doers, ashe is in his treatment of us 
when we repent of our wrong-doing. Society, if it 
is Christian, must treat evil-doers who have aban 
doned their evil life as God treats them. It is true 
that there isa radical difference. God knows the 
heart ; he needs not, therefore, to wait for demonstra- 
tion ; and he cannot be deceived by illusive repent. 
ings. We cannot read the heart. And if there is 
danger that a too censorious judgment will drive 
back repenting souls into despair, there is also dan- 
ger that a too charitable judgment will pacify their 
conscience with a mere sensuous and temporary re- 
gret. For regret is not repentance ; one may regret 
the sin because of its consequences. Keformation is 
not repentance ; one may reform because a sinful life 
costs much and pays little. Repentance is the revolt 
of the conscience against. the wrong-doing, because 
it is a wrong-doing. Its language is that of the fifty- 
first Psalm ; that of the Prodigal Son; that of Paul 
in more than one passage of his experience. But 
words are cheap; and one may easily borrow the 
language of David or Paul who knows nothing of his 
experience. Only deeds can demonstrate the reality 


one is fast proving itself to be. 


occasional prophet arises in the church who catches 


of repentance ; and even deeds may be deceptive. 
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and the hate and wrath of Satan. 


- than the too timid counsels of his mother. 
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Thus we must often wait for evidence which God 
does not wait for. Butif a man has sinned, and we 
are satisfied that he has repented, and he has given 
evidence of his repentance by abandoning his sin and 
by acknowledging it, without concealment, palliation, 
or defense, and if he has borne unshrinkingly the pen- 
alty, and has done all that conscience and duty call 
on him to do to repair the evil of his wrong-doing, the 
Christian individual, the Christian teacher, the Chris- 
tian church, Christian society, should both preach 
and practice the divine forgiveness ; they should bury 
his sin in the depths of the sea, they should remem- 
ber it no more against him forever, they should blot 
it out of the book of their remembrance. This is 
the law of the Christian household, of the Christian 
church, of the Christian State. 

When Paul preached this doctrine of divine for- 
giveness, he was denounced asimmoral. [0 you not 
see, said the Pharisee, the inevitable effect of preach- 
ing this doctrine of a free grace’? men will continue 
in sin, that grace may abound. When Luther 
preached it, the Roman Catholic Church echoed this 
condemnation. Both Pharisee and Romanist were 
doubtless sincere. They both really believed that 
the preacher of free grace and full forgiveness pal- 
liated and excused sin. For they could not under- 
stand the love that so hated sin as to welcome to the 
adoption of son and brother the one who has aban- 
doned and set his life resolutely away from his sin. 
But Christianity conquered sin, which Pharisaism 
was powerless to conquer ; and the Reformation, with 
its preaching of free forgiveness, has done infinitely 
more to redeem Europe from sin than Rome, with its 
penance and its purgatory. It was not the purest 
spirits of Palestine who were eager to stone the guilty 
woman ; the purest spirit stooped and wrote with his 
finger on the ground, that he might not see the 
shrinking figure and blushing face of the guilty one, 
and so add to her shame and confusion. 

We leave our readers to lay this standard of divine 
forgiveness alongside the actual teaching of the pul- 
pit, the actual life of the home, the actual treat- 
ment of children by parents and of wrong-doers by 
the State, and judge for themselves how far we fall 
below the divine forgiveness in our preaching and 
our practice ; how little, indeed, we even understand 
what it is. 


UNPRAISED GRACES. 
THE GRACE OF ANGER. 
HE man who is never angry is less than a man. 
Wrath is sometimes avirtue. Be ye angry and 
sin not, is the divine injunction. It interprets the 
instincts of a manly nature ; it is interpreted by the 
life of Christ. He was angry when he saw the only 
place of worship accessible to the Gentiles in Jerusa- 
lem turned into a market-place ; and the buyers and 
sellers of cattle and changers of money fled from his 
flashing eye and wrathful presence, not from his 
harmless whip of rushes. He was angry when he 
saw the Pharisees bipding on their disciples burdens 
grievous to be borne, and refusing to lift them with 
so much as their little finger; and his wrath found 
expression in a lava stream of hot invective that has 
no parallel in literature. 

Many men imagine that when God was creating 
man, the devil contrived to have a hand in the crea- 
tion ; that he breathed the sulphurous breath of his 
hateful life into man’s nostrils, and thus in man are 
strangely commingled the love and patience of God 
Not so! Com- 
bativeness and destructiveness are a part of the di- 
vine equipment. God made man a fighter; and God 
calls him to be a soldier. Some excellent men lack 
the capacity of anger ; but society would go to pieces 
if their fatal weakness was not supplemented by the 
endowment of their stronger neighbors. Our boys 
should be taught to prefer peace to war; but they 
should be taught to prefer war to cowardice. The 
instincts of the boy are often truer in this respect 
We write 
this sentence for the mothers, not for the boys, to 
read. The child should be taught to restrain his 
anger ; but he cannot restrain it if he has not got it. 
Anger is like fire—a good servant and a terrible mas- 
ter. Without capacity for anger Luther could not 
have fought the battle of the Reformation ; nor our 
fathers the war of the Revolution ; nor our reformers 
the war of emancipation. 
arouse a great anger. Mob law is better than no law 
at all. A community which rises in its wrath to 
punish with misdirected anger a great wrong is in a 
healthier moral condition than a community which 
Jooks upon its perpetration with apathy and unconcern, 


Every great sin ought to 


Anger is wrong when it is fired by the lower pas- 
sions. Most men are angry when their own interests 
are assailed, but bear with great patience wrongs in- 
flicted on others. Anger fired by self-love, or self- 
conceit, or self-will, isalways despicable. But anger 
fired by the higher impulses is noble, manly, divine. 
The ancient prophets were angered when they heard 
the name of God blasphemed. ‘‘ I count the enemies 
of God my enemies,” said David ; ‘‘I hate them with 
a perfect hatred.” The spirit which flushes with re- 
sentment at an oath is infinitely better than the 
spirit which listens with indifference, or which laughs 
with pleasure. Abhor that which is evil, says the 
divine command ; no man is safe unless he does. 
Every child should have such a ehivalric sense of the 
purity of true womanhood that the salacious story, 
the illicit jest, the noisome scandal, should arouse his 
wrath against the teller of it. A moral discord 
should awaken resentment ina well-educated con- 
science, a8 a musical discord awakens resentment in 
a well-educated ear. The wrath of self-esteem, of 
approbativeness, of acquisitivenesxs, is dangerous and 
degrading. But it is both dangerous and degrading 
to be without a wrath of conscience, of reverence, of 
faith, and of love. The wrath of love? Aye! the 
wrath of love. This js the divinest and hottest wrath 
of all. This is the wrath of the Lamb which will 
consume the world in the day when it is purified so 
as by fire. Do not teach your children never to be 
angry ; teach them how to be angry and sin not. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 


EOPLE are deserting seashore and returning to 
p city. Society will again speedily adjust itself to 
the season, and plunge into its wonted round of amuse- 
ments, gayety, and sober work. September has given 
us in its first days some of the hottest weather of the 
summer. Good health, relatively, has been the boon of 
Providence. Laborers have been able to accomplish 
their tasks with comfort and efliciency, many of them 
in good spirits. A company of workmen, one day last 
week, who are tearing down a building on the corner of 
Bowdoin and Somerset Streets, to make way for the new 
Unitarian Home, were tugging away, sailor fashion, at 
a rope attached to a section of the frame, while Governor 
Robinson stood near, an interested on-looker. As the 
rhythmic surging of the rope was swaying those yield- 
ing timbers, the hardy sons of toil seemed conscious that 
they were in the presence of political honor, and con- 
scious, also, of their own self-respecting dignity. When 
the disjointed frame fell with a crash, one of the work- 
men asked, in true manly tones: ‘‘ Well, Governor, how 
was that?” ‘‘ That,” responded his Excellency, in tones 
that had the ring of true democracy, ‘‘ was first rate ; 
that was number one.” When labor respects itseif it 
wins the plaudits of kings and governors. 

A singular fatality was the accidental shooting of Mrs. 
Butler in East Boston, by a stray shot from the Charles- 
town Navy Yard. A guard had been ordered to stop 
thieves from stealing wood. His orders required 
him to hail the boat and order it off ; if the command 
was not obeyed, a shot, as a warning, was to be fired 
over the heads of the occupants of the boat, and then, if 
there was resistance, a shot was to be fired at the depre 
dators. The guard fired in the air as ordered ; the ball 
entered a kitchen in East Boston, a mile distant, and 
instantly killed Mrs. Melvina Butler in her own house. 
Mr. Private Murray, who fired theshot, was arrested and 
held for manslaughter. The discharge of a bullet into 
the air, in the direction of a thickly populated place one 
or two miles away, is a rash or stupid act, that United 
States marines Ought not to be guilty of. 

The politicians are hard at work. This year trading 
is a sine qua non with the regulars. How can one 
party secure an Offset for its own bolters? So there 
are bolters and bolting. To the disaffected the barterers 
from the other side are all things to all men. It reminds 
one of juggling. ‘‘ What will you have ”” asks the per- 
former, as he ostensibly swallows paper promiscuously, 
and then proceeds to pull outof his mouth yards of red, 
blue, or pink ribbon, to suit his customers. Anything 
to get votes, from any quarter, is the watchword this 
year. Three conventions were held the past week—two 
in one day: the Republicans in Boston, and the Demo- 
crats in Worcester. The former was well attended by 
the party men, relieved of the presence of the Independ- 
ents, and so it was very harmoaious. The platform was 
a string of glittering platitudes pledging the party to 
progress. Governor Robinson and the old State ticket 
were renominated by acclamation. The scene this year 
was a striking contrast to that of a yearago. Then 
Colonel Codman presided, who is now Chairman of the 
Committee of Independent bolters. Then General But- 
ler was the target for all the shots, Greek fire and all. 
This year no attention was paid tothe General. He 
was not the target, The speeches and the doings of the 


- 


conventions placed the Massachusetts Republicans 
squarely in the same boat with Blaine and Logan ; and 
on that line they intend to fight out the battle. 

At Worcester the Democrats held the most notable 
convention of their party in the State in twenty years. 
The Butler element of the party was absent. It was a 
clean body, and did its work in a clean way; put‘ing 
in nomination for Governor Judge W. C. Endicott, a man 
above reproach, honorable and able. Thursday a little 
knotof Greenbackers metin convention, reasserted their 
faith, and pledged themselves to the support of Butler 
and his State ticket. This week, Wednesday, the Prohi 
bitionists hold a State convention, and a few weeks later 


the People’s party will hold a convention. Then the 
forces will all be marshaled for the fray. As yet Butler 
has not gained large following in the State. He will be 


strong in spots. A new evening penny paper, the ‘“‘ Reg 
ister,” has been started by the publishers of the ‘‘ Ad 
vertiser,” and it is of the same tone and spirit. It is 
strong for Cleveland. The ‘‘ Evening Star,” a penny 
paper, has come out for Butler, and is supposed to be 
owned by him. 

In striking contrast with the scurry and bluster of 
politics on Wednesday, was the opening of the Mechanic's 
Institute Fair; Governor Robinson, Mayor Martin, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, and others taking part in the exer- 
cises. It will be some weeks before the exhibits will be 
in full readiness for the best effect. From all parts of 
the country, and from Mexico, the fair will have valu- 
able contributions. The following extract from Chair 
man Little’s opening address is full on significance : 

‘* Politicians have waved the bloody shirt with more or 
less vigor, and have striven until quite recently to keep alive 
the sectional feeling between the North and the South ; but 
no one event in the great chain of events since the war has 
so contributed to sweep away the last cobwebs of bitterness 
between the sections as the ever-memorable exhibition of 
North Carolina and the South, made in the Institute Fair of 
1883. Amidst the wonderful products of this fertile State, 
embracing in its territories the wealth of nearly every zone, 
many and many a time havel! seen, clasping handsin amity, 
the deadly foes of former days. Is it nothing to have 
brought these men thus together? But this may be a mat- 
ter of sentiment; then let us look at the practical business 
side of the matter. Seventeen thousand dollars was spent 
by the State of North Carolina to exploit her wonderful re- 
sources, and she has received as a return for her investment 
in one short year over $1,000,000, which has been invested in 
her lands, mines, etc. All over the South has sprung up an 
activity which is the distinct outgrowth of this exhibition. 
Over $5,500,000 has been invested in manufactures and min 
ing in the Southern States since January 1, 1884, and to-day — 
the name of the Institute is a household word among the 
people of the South.”’ 

A gentleman who broke away from hyper-Calvinism 
and went to infidelity told me the past week that he 
found his way back to an evangelical faith by dropping 
all dogmas and carefully studying the New Testament 
for himself. I frequently meet those who have been 
treated as infidels, but who revolted from tenets and 
systems rather than from the New Testament. The 
great question Christianity now has to meet is, whether 
it can actualize in social life the principles of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Here is the great problem : Can we 
develop a purely Christian Socialism ? In this process 
the dismemberment of parties may be an essential feature. 

The students of Andover Seminary, and others who 
may find it convenient to attend, will have a rare oppor- 
tunity to increase their stores of knowledge in the lect- 
ures by the Rev. Dr. Fairbairn, of England, on ‘‘ The 
Comparative History of the Greater Religions,” begin- 
ning Monday, September 15, at four p.m., and continu- 
ing daily at the same hour. Dr. Fairbairn has lectured 
in this field at the University in Edinburgh for several 
years, and his course has been highly commended by 
those eminently qualified to speak it. 

For about four years the pulpit of the Congregational 
church at Nantucket, Mass., has been supplied by Miss 
Louise S. Baker, a member of the church. Ata meet. 
ing of the church, held August 25, she was authorized 
by unanimous vote to administer the sacraments and 
receive members into thechurch. The following Sunday 
she was formally recognized by the officers of the church, 
and officiated at the Lord’s Supper. ORSERVER., 


THE PARTY YET UNBORN.—ECHOES. 


MANY WOULD HAIL SUCH A MOVEMENT. 

I belong to your party. The platform you outline is my 
platform. I am ready, with you, tostand up and be counted. . 
And I have found in my travels East and West, during the 
past month, a good many quiet men who would hail such a 
movement with enthusiasm. Bring together your fifty men ; 
frame a platform that can be written on a sheet of note- 
paper ; fing two good and true men to stand on it, and we can 
at least infuse into this ghastly campaign some dignity and 
decency. I believe, with you, that a clean and courageous 
party of this sort could gather a host of votes this year, and 
carry the country in the next Presidential campaign. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


WISE AND TIMELY. 
I have to-day received the editorial upon ‘‘Our Political 
Party,” and have read it with careful attention three times. 
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details, except that I have been led to look favorably upon 
national legislation in reference to the sale and manufacture 
of liquor. 

As to all the rest, especially as to your remark that ‘‘ we 
need anew party and new leaders,’’ | fully agree with you, 
as also lL agree with your brief but very clear and compre- 
hensive statement of the principles which should lie at the 
foundation of a new party. 

This framing a plattorm so a@s to catch votes, rather than 
80 a8 lO express our real sentiments, is most unworthy of 
men. Pity that even the St. John convention should have 
tished for the votes of the Greenbackers. 

The sentiments which you express are, in my judgment, 
eminently just, wise, and timely. What you say about the 
Independent convention is unfortunately true. When Pres- 
ident Seelye urged a positive platform of principles and a 
wholly new nomination, he was, | presume, considered a 
‘‘theorist’’ and all that. But thetheorist was right, and the 
practical Were Wrong. 

With sincere regard, and in readiness to forward by all 
means in my power the triumph of these views, 

Very truly yours, H. L. WayYLanpb. 


Rooms Nationat Baptist,” Philadelphia. 


CHAOs BEFORE CREATION, 

As what I write now canoot be mailed till Monday, it will 
be useless fur your purpose, and hence I wiil only say that 
further thought and conterence with others only confirms 
my belief that the time is fast ripening, if not already ripe, 
for just such a movement as you suggest. It seems to me 
that the present confusion is like the chaos which precedes 
creation, and I wonder if there may not already be the Di- 
Vine Spirit brooding upon the waters, and if we may not 
listen for the Divine Voice, saying, ** Let there be light :”’ 

Ever and most truly yours, JuLius H. SEELYE. 

AMHERST AMHEKsT, Muss. 


EXPRESSES SYMPATHY. 

The New York conference seemed to me atthe time to 
have madea great mistake in ratifying the Democratic 
nominations. The Independent movement had, and still 
bas, its chief strength in the Republican party. It started 
to secure satisfactory nominations in that party. Failingin 
that purpose, it hadits natural outcome iu some effective 
protest. The immediate result of the acceptance of Mr. 
Cleveland was to divide the Independent vote and return 
quite a per cent. to Mr. blaine. The more recent result, fol- 
lowing upon the disclosures in the Cleveland scandal, has 
been to return still more to the regular Republican nominee, 
and to leave a large remaitider with no influence in the elec- 
tion. To vote for St. John and Daniel is to change the 
original issue. Doubtless a great number of the Independ- 
ents are temperance men, and some strict Prohibitionists, 
but the original issue Was not temperance. And the in- 
crease of the temperance yote, through the inability to give 
proper expression tothe Independent vote, would signify 
nothing of permanent v+lue to either cause. 

l amin sympathy with any positive course which will 
allow Independent voters to **stand up and be counted.’’ 
Further than this I cannot see how anything can be done in 
the present campaign. The election itself may determine 
whether the Independent movement has accomplished its 
end through its protest, or whether a new political party is 
necessary. If we are to have a new political party, I like 
very much, in the main, your statement of its objects. 

I am, very cordially yours, Wa. J. TUCKER. 

IsLes oF SHOALS, N. H. 


*F MOST HEAR TIL Y AGREE.” 

I have just received and glanced over the paper, and have 
read carefully your leader on ‘**Our Political Party.”’ I 
most heartily agree with the positions advanced ; and be- 
lieve that a good man, nominated even now on the platform 
you have sketched, would stand a chance of election. l, 
for one, would vote for him. 

Why cannot such a representative body as you suggest be 
brought together, and a nomination made ? 

Trusting that your leader may be the beginning of better 
political issues, I remain, 

Yours very sivcerely, 
185 JAINCOLN PLace, BrookLyn, N. Y. 


ADMIRABLE.”’ 

The editorial ‘‘ Our Political Party ’’ is admirable, and in 
my View suggests a plan of action yet feasible in the cur_ 
rent campaign. Will you not push the matter to practica) 
issue’ This article should be read by every member of the 
‘‘army’’ which arrays itself, forsooth, against the single 
fault of a single man, and boasts no other principles. 

C. H. OLIPHANT. 


ALFRED C, Roe. 


Mystic Briver, Conn. 


“AM WITH YOU FULLY AND HEARTILY.” 

I am with you, tully and heartily, in respect to “Our 
Political Party,’’ but would like one addition—the Chris- 
tian education and citizenship of the Indian. 

There are many quict citizens, who do not make much po- 
litical noise, Who would welcome the leader of @ true move- 
ment, and give such their earnest support. 

D. WEEKS. 

NEWARK, N. J. 


AMEN FROM THE NORTHWEST. 

Amen and amen to your article in The Christian Union of 
25th inst., ‘* Our Political Party.’?’ With unwavering faith 
in yuur desire and ability to find the right track, or make 
one, many of your subscribers have waited patiently, and 
others impatiently, forthe time when, having found it, no 
consideration of policy would deter you one moment from 
placing yourself squarely upon and persistently following it. 
That time has come, and | am not alone in wishing you 
godspeed. 

Do you, dear Christian Union, care to know the views of 


I am in hearty sympathy with its spirit and with all of its =i your readers as to your position on the aidincen-4 of the 


hour, even when those views do not agree with your own? 
Do you like occasionally to feel the pulse of an old sub- 
scriber, simply and only for the sake of knowing the extent 
of your own influence ? 

If you do, then you will kindly allow me to suggest that 
when, at the most critical time of this political campaign, 
you abandoned the role of public teacher and draped your- 
self with judicial ermine (see article on ‘‘ Our Political 
Position’? in Christian Union of July 3), determined to 
wield only the pen of the cold-blooded historian (see same 
article), you made amistahe. For there never was a time 
in the political history of this nation when so large a num- 
ber of usually well-informed voters were so thoroughly mud- 
dled on the subject of their personal duty at the approach- 
ing election. Hundreds of them have been looking to The 
Christian Union for light, and have iooked in vain. Thank 
God, they will look in vain no longer. You have at last 
struck the keynote of our salvation, and it gives forth no 
uncertain sound. Not all your suggestions in the direction 
of party platform will seem expedient to all sincere men. 
Many will think your curriculum covers too much ground, 
and that the *‘ new party ’’ should be content to lay vigorous 
hold of the duties which lie nearest the present hour, the 
most pressing of which is the honest administration of public 
affairs. 

Nor do [I beheve that the Independent party has thrown 
away its golden opportunity, but that, like yourself, it was 
over-hasty in forming an alliance which could but prove 
unholy and unnatural. It was anexpensive mistake viewed 
as a matter of time, butit is not too late to correctit. Give 
to the Independent party a clean and clear-cut declaration 
of principles for a standard, and a clean and clear-headed 
enunciator of those principles for a standard-bearer, and 
it still has ample time to convince this nation that it is no 
parasite which must needs attach itself to either of the old 
parties for that sustenance which inheres only within 
itself. 

I speak what The Christian Union knows to be true when 
I say thatin the speedy birth of the ‘‘ new party”? lies the 
only possible solution of the problem which is racking the 
brains of thousands of honest men, ‘‘ How can we fail to 
violate our consciences at the next election , Whether we vote 
or vote not at ali ?”’ C. H. BENNETT. 

Jackson, Mich. 

WILL BE EVOLVED IN THE NEAR FUTURE. 

With the general tenor of the article I fuily agree. I 
earnestly hoped that the Independents would make their 
own nominations upon their own platform, and have never 
ceased to regret that they did otherwise. Sometime since, 
I wrote President Seelye, of Amherst, who advocated that 
course at the conference in New York, expressing the Lope 


-+ that such action might not yet be toolate, at least forthe 


laying of such solid toundations as should give high promise 
of future success, At the present time, however, I do not 
fee? as contident that it would avail. Many who were in 
doubt and who would eagerly have joined a truly independ- 
ent movement have now committed themselves for one or 
another candidate. Moreover, the proper arrangement of 
preliminaries reqnires careful thought, considerable con- 
sultation on the part of the ablest and wisest of those most 
deeply interested, and certain courses of action resulting 
therefrom. 

For instance, the right men should be found, willing to 
stand as candidates with the strong probability of defeat 
staring them inthe face. Then the machinery for organi- 
zation, by which the necessary Presidential electors shali be 
chosen, must be erected and putin motion. Then follows 
the detail work of the several districts, such as organizing 
committees and clubs, preparing tickets, circulating sub- 
scription papers, documents, etc., etc. 

All this requires considerable time and much careful, 
patient, and systematic work, as you can readily under- 
stand. Unlesssome man with the organizing genius of But- 
ler should appear at the outset, the new party would enter 
the race terribly lame as to effective management at the 
eleventh hour. 

That from the best elements of both the old parties is to 
be evolved a new one in the near future, there are many in- 
dications. When it comes, let us do allwe can to geta 
platform of planks so few in number that all who seek sim- 
ply a better and purer government can stand on it. Nota 
conglomerate mass pasted together during the haste and 
rush of a convention, but a concise and absolutely clear 
statement of policy, carefully framed and considered by 
some of the best minds of those in sympathy, and before 
presentation to a convention so thoroughly cast into brief 
Anglo-Saxon as to present at the first blush a conspicuous 
contrast to the interminable drivel of existing platforms. 

The *‘principles’’ you enunciate are in the main excel- 
lent, but they would make too many ‘ planks,’’ even if no 
risk would be involved by their introduction. The one on 
‘the control by Government of the great highways, whethe1 
of communication or commerce,’’ etc., is, if I understand 
your meaning, a point from which many of our very best 
meu Would absolutely dissent, atleast until thespoils system 
sbould bave been entireiy eradicated from our civil service. 
* The establishment at pational expense of adequate schools 
for the people wherever local means are inadequate for their 
support’’ is another point on which’neither Civil Service Re- 
formers nor Revenue Reformers are yet agreed, and might 
safely be left for laterconsideration. Stated as above, it may 
mean national interference in and aid to education in Mas- 
sacbusetts, New York, or Connecticut, as Well as in Texas 
or Mississippi. ‘* The controland subjugation of the liquor 
traffic by State . . . legislation,’’ if supposed to intend State 
prohibitory constitutions or laws, would, at the outset, 
open so heated a discussion as to endanger the whole fabric. 
The paramount question is that of Civil Service Reform, as 


President Waite, of Cornell University, so clearly indicates 
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in his late letter. Then comes the question of honest 
money; in other words, the ‘‘silver question,’’ evaded by 
both Democratic and Republican platforms, but a question 
which until it is decided will cause uncertainty in business 
circles, and unless decided right will surely bring wide 
spread disaster. <A far more important aspect of the ques 
tion is that of its influence upon the conscience andthe com 
mercial morals of the nation. The reduction of taxation, 
the readjustment of the tariff, the just and equal enforce 
ment of law, the ejection of trespassers from the public do. 
main, the emancipation of Mormons from the oppressions 
of the Mormon hierarchy, are all points of great importance. 


The one on taxation would need very special care in its state 


ment. [am notsure butthat any statement short of an out 
and-out declaration for continued high protection would be 
unsatisfactory to many who are perfectly clear and sound 
on the other points, and would raise the cry of * Free 
Trade ;’’ while many equally clear and sound on the other 

points "would never consent to a continuance of existing 
revenue laws, much less to higher tariff rates on raw mate- 
rial, like wool, etc. This is by far the most delicate and 
difticult point to get over ; and while I am strongly in favor 
of a systematic, gradual, and steady reduction of duties, 
under the recommendation and supervision of a standing 
commission of non-partisan experts, I would prefer this 
plank to be wholly omitted, if likely to hazard the rest. 

[ have written much more at length than [ intended, but 
hardly know how more briefly, and cover the wide tield you 
have presented for consideration. 

Yours truly, 
EAasTERN GROTON, Mass. 


NOT THE TIME FOR. . NEW PARTY. 

Permit me to make a few suggestions in reply to an ed- 
itorial in your issue of August 27, entitled “ Our Political 
Party.’?’ Two months hence the country will elect a Presi- 
dent. Some of us, who have always been Republicans, con 
sider the coming election the most important since the war. 
The issue, as We look at it, is simply the capacity of the 
American people for self-government. In a time of great 
laxity as to moral questions, when the temptations to toler 
ate something less than the highest integrity in ourselves and 
in others are very strong, When the possession of wealth con- 
dones the methods of its acquirement, and when every where 
there is a lowering of the moral tune, two men, and practi 
cally only two, are before the people for their suffrages. 
Mr. Cleveland or Mr. Blaine will be the next President. Mr. 
Blaine is opposed, not only because of his want of personal 
integrity, but also by reason of his associations. If he is 
elected, the cause of reform and good gov ernment will have 
received a death-blow. 


Does not The Christian Union see that back of the points 
Which it suggests is the great question of integrity in the 
administration of the goverument; that this is the practical 
question for every one; and that while it is undecided we 
cannot pause to theorize and to discuss such points as to 
whether the General Government should aid State schools, 


WILLIAM A, AIKEN. 


take possession of railroads, aud subsidize steamers’ — 


First let us settle the point on which all Christian men and 
Christian newspapers should be agreed ; there will be time 
enough then to found new parties. 

We give your paper credit for honest conviction. It can 
not be influenced. It has no past record of editorial in- 
dorsements of investments bought by liberal advertising. 
You can help us, if you will. It is no time for us to think 
What we might do if other issues and other candidates were 
actually before the people with any idea of success. 

Probably this letter will go to the waste-busket. But be- 
fore you consign it to that destination, let me say that it is 
written by one who reads your paper regularly, almost 
always with pleasure ; who is no politician, and who is sure, 
whether with or without your help, the American people 
will settle the pending issue in Noveinber in such a way 
that no party will ever dare to Taise itagain, UH. B. T. 


VOTES FOR THE NEW PARTY. 
In response to your invitation, I want you to record my 
vote in favor of a new political party. And 1am not alone 


in this; scores of my acquaintances have expressed them- 


selves likewise. Your last week’s editorial expressed my 
sentiments exactly ; and I believe, with you, that the country 
is ripe for a party based onthe divine principles of right and 
truth ; mindful of and in accord with the eternal laws that 
‘‘make for righteousness,’’ disobedience and neglect of 
which is simply death, whether in the sphere of individual 
life, of social, political, or national ; and pledged to methods 
worthy of gentlemen—rational, clean, and honorable. The 
need is great for such a party. The civilization of the coun- 
try has outgrown the old principles and methods, and thou- 
sands of our citizens teelit. All that is Wanted is a competent 
leader. Yours very sincerely, J. Max HaRk. 
LANCASTER, Pa. 


A HEARTY INDORSEMENT FROM THE SOUTH. 
Your editorial, ‘‘ Our Political Party,” expresses my po- 
litical convictions. It will receive the hearty indorsement 
of the best men in this country, irrespective of past political 
parties or affiliations. 
Very truly yours, J. W. LEE. 
Rome, Ga. 


- AN 1854 PLATFORM. 

This yearl am to cast my first Presidential vote. 1 want 
to cast it for a candidate worthy of receiving it. L will not 
vote for a map whose political career is besmirched with as- 
sociations with jobbers and lobbyists. Il will not vote fora 
man to whom I would be sorry to introduce my mother or 
sisters. I will not vote for an irdustrial reformer who pays 
the workingmen whom he wouldexalt $1.25 a day and makes 
$100,000 a year from the monopolists whom he would 
humble. I will not vote for a man who proposes to enforce 
by law a national dietary reform. I wili not vote fora 


woman who asks men’s votes before she has convinced the 
women that they ought to have the suffrage. 1 uon’t want 
to stay away from the polls next November, and | do want 
to have a chance to vote for some clear- headed and clean- 
hearted and brave-souled man, on some fearless, progres- 
sive, eighteen-hundred-and-vighty-four platform such as 
you propose. A YounG REPUBLICAN, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Sept. 11, 1884. _ 
= JUST BEYOND. 


.8. H. TRarer. 


TTVHROUGH the forests I have strayed, 
Over upland steeps have climbed, 
Traversed tracts where sun and shade 
With a silent music rhymed, 
Through the low.y vales have passed, 
Followed under cliff and crest, 
Scaled the heights of summits vast, 
Mounted to the eagle’s nest ; 
Touched, a moment, at the goal 
Which, ere reached, seemed paradise : 
Then it vanished from my soul! 
Then it faded from my eyes! 


Now a wandering dream I’ve chased — 
Idlewild, or strange romance ; 
Now my days have gone to waste, 
Foiled by frowning circumstance : 
Now a glimpse from cross to crown, 
Now a visionary heaven, 
Now a treasured world unknown, 
Fancy to my thought has given. 
Still with restless, anxious heart, 
Or with heedless, careless glee, 
l-have dwelt from men apart, 
(n the land and on the sea, 
Seeking that I could not find, 
Longing for the unattained, 
Straining eyes that yet were blind 
To the marvels never gained ; 


Followed, lured by many a form, 

Hidden paths, through gloom and night; 
Battled passion, pain, and storm : | 
Prayed tor calm and peace and light, 

Onward, onward, onward still, 
Led o’er nameless shining ways, 

I have searched, with tireless will, 
For the crown of earth and days. 


It is mine: yet never can 
{and or heart possess it all: 
kver will it lead the van 
Just beyond my ken and call. 
I shall see its beckoning fire 
(pward through the shadows peer, 
Follow it from height to higher, 
Now afar and now anear, 
But, alas! may never know, 
Nor, with mortal sense or sight, 
Win the prize I covet so, 
With its calm of peace and light ! 


SLEEPY September, 1884, 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
| MONTREAL. 


HE advent of so large and conservative a body as 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science to our shores, and its meetings at Montreal, is 
an event of no mean importance in the scientific history 
of this continent. When the proposal for this transfer 
of the meeting to this side of the water was iirst made, 
two or three years ago, it was received with disdain as 
wholly impracticable. But discussion removed this ob- 
jection ; special rates were easily obtained of the steam- 
ship companies ; a handbook of Canada was specially 
prepared by a Montreal gentleman for the purpose of 
facilitating sightseeing while here: an‘ arrangements 
were made not only for the entertainment of the guests 
at Montreal, but also for free or very cheap excursions, 
so that they mizht get as much science by actual obser- 
vation as possible during their short sojourn. The time 


of the meeting of the analogous American Association 


was modified so that the members of the British Asso. 
ciation might attend its meetings, as many of them are 
actually doing this week, in exchange for a similar visit 
of many of the American scientists at the Montreal 
meeting. 

The meetings have been, in every aspect of the case, a 
decided success. It is estimated that nearly or quite 
00 persons have come over to attend them. Among 
them are some of the men most famous in scientific 
research in Great Britain: Sir William Thompson, Eng- 
land’s great mathematician and electrician ; Professor 
Roseoe, the famous chemist; Sir Richard Temple, of 
the East Indian service ; George Howard Darwin, a son 
of the famous naturalist; Mr. W. H. Preece, the elec- 
trician of the English Post-Office Department; C. W. 
Fremantle, the well-known metallurgist; Sir Lyon 
Playfair, Captain Douglass Galton, Lord Rayleigh, the 
President for the year, and others of equal note. Neither 
Mr. Huxley nor Mr. Tyndall was present. Prominent 
imong the members was the tall and apparently 
hale and vigorous form of Dr. Alexander, who has 
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crossed the Atlantic Ocean in bis eightieth year that he 
might not miss one of the meetings upon which he bas 
been for many years a constant attendant. Among the 
attendants are many ladies, who we judge take a greater 
interest in scientific investigation than their American 
sisters. Why ? 

‘‘The impression,” says the ‘‘ Tribune” reporter, 
‘“made by these English women has been most favor- 
able. They have appeared to much better advantage 
than the men, whose manners, it must be confessed, are 
open to grave criticism. The chief physical character- 
istic of the women is their fine healthy glow of 
color, betokening good iealth and outdoor life. 
They are, with few -exceptions, taller and larger than 
American women ordinarily are, and have a more vigor- 
ous look and carriage. If their faces show les3 delicacy 
of expression and fewer refinements of feature, and if 
their voices are noticeably of greater volume, their erect 
figures, strong coloring, and vigorous gait are compensat- 
ing advantages. Their voices are seldom low and mu- 
sical, and, although not pitched high, are loud and 
strong. They are good walkers, taking a pace on the 
streets and on the college grounds which would leave 
their American sisters, at least those who are city bred, 
far in the rear. They dress sensibly for excursions and 
morning walks, and in the evenings richly and with 
simplicity rather than with. ostentatious display. Most 
of the English ladies at the Windsor seem content to be 
thoroughly well dressed at dinner or for evening recep- 
tions, without being anxious to be singled out and stared 
at by reason of conspicuous costumes or studied over- 
dressing. In manner they are charmingly frank and 
gracious, their politeness seemiag to have a deeper source 
in the heart than the formal ‘thank yous’ and ‘beg 
pardons’ which are constantly on the lips of Englishmen. 
Many of these English ladies are to be entertained this 
week andthe next in Philadelphia, where they will be 
sure to make as good an impression as they have here.” 

The meetings have been held at McGill College, which 
has been put by the college authorities at the disposal 
of the Association. This college has four faculties— 
arts, ajplied scicace, law, and medicine. It has a fine 
museum, supplied with excellent collections in geology 
and natural history, many of them rearranged and pre- 
sented by Dr. Dawson. Desides the University build- 
ings, the differcat Protestant churches, taking advan- 
tare of th» arts course in McGill, have built theological 
halls in or neat the grounds. There are thus the halls 
of the Wesleyan, Presbyterian, and Congregational 
Churches, and not far away a hall of the Church of 
England. <All these have been made available for the 
meetings of the Association, so that the different sec- 
tions (of-which there are eight), have been able to meet 
side by side, instead of being miles apart, as has some- 
times been the case in Engtand. 

It would be idle for us to attempt to give our readers 
any account of the exercises; the mere programme of 
the cight sections, including a list of the papers read 
and the addresses given, would occupy probably a 
column of The Christian Union. Among the most 
notable ones of a popular interest were the opening ad- 
dress of Lord Rayleigh, Professor of Experimental Phys- 
ics at Cambridge, who gave a history of the progress 
of science in its severa) departments during the past 
year; a paper by Edward Atkinson, of Boston, on 
wages, in which he maintained that the amount of 
wages depends in the last analysis upon the character of 
the worker, and that in the long run capital received 
ten per cent. aad labor ninety per cent. of the proceeds 
of proluction; two by Mr. Preece and Matthew Car- 
penter respectively, giving some account of the progress 


in the uses of electricity, both for illumination and loco- 


motion; an address by Lieutenant Greely, who, as the 
guest of the Association, gave some account of the 
scientific results of his aretie expedition ; and, last, but 
by no means least, a brilliant paper by Mr. Erminie A. 
Smith on the [roquois Indians. In the electrical dis- 
cussions it was stated that already means have been 
found for storing electricity which would last for a 
week. 

Mr. Matthew Carpenter described a house in Scotland, 
lighted by electricity. Through the grounds ran a 
small stream ; this was damned, and a fall of five feet 
produced, and then with the aid of an American turbine 
wheel and conducting wire a circuit of ninety lamps 
was established. The owner of the house had a lamp 
at his bedside, which he could light at any moment, 
and he could also control by another key the water sup- 
ply of the place. ‘This man had not found the system 
expensive, and it had worked most satisfactorily. 
Another householder, not having water power on his 
grounds, had to use a gasengine in generating electricity, 
but neverthless he did not consider it an expensive 
luxury. 

The most important work was in the first or Mathe- 
matical and Physical section. In chemical science, 
biology, and geology, a great number of papers were 
read, but no revelations of phenomenal importance have 
been made. The sessions of the Anthropology section 
were devoted mainly to American subjects, and if they 


were remarkably interesting, the result was largely due 
to the presence of American investigators, and especiaily 
of Mrs. E. A. Smith, Major Powell, Mr. Cushing, and 
Lieutenant Ray. 

Excursions, receptions, garden parties, and dinner 
parties lightened the labors of the Association, and en- 
abled the guests to combine pleasure with business. 
The experiment has been so decided » success that we 
look fcr its repetition ; nor are we able to see any reason 
why there may not be in the future arranged an interna- 
tional meeting in which the two Associations—the 
American and the British—muay meet together in form, 
as this year they have almost done in fact. 


DR. JOSEPH PARKER. 


LONG career of ministerial power and singular 
usefulness has this year been crowned with the 
highest denominational honor. Dr. Joseph Parker 
filled the chair of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. Attention is naturally turned in such cir- 
cumstances to the man and to his work. It may be in- 
teresting to look briefly at both. 

Joseph Parker was born in [fexham, Northumberland, 
on the 9th of April, 1830. Very little is known of his 
early life beyond what he himself teiis in the autobi- 
ographical chapter prefixed to ‘’ Tyne Chvide.” Even 
what is there revealed must be taken with certain 
qualifications, for it is told ‘‘ partly in the davlight of 
fact, partly in the limelizht of faney.” As we read the 
charming picture of his boyhood’s years beside the 
Tyne, we cannot help wishing, like Oliver Twist, for 
‘‘more.” We have autobiographies in abundance and to 
spare, but there is yet room for one by Joseph Parker. 
Meanwhile we must rest content with, and be thankful 
for, what we have got. Therein we have glimpses of a 
happy home, with an earnest father, and a mother 
‘quiet, patient, full of hope, seeing everything without 
looking, praying much, and teaching ber son to pray.” 
We see the homely kitchen where the neighbors gathered 
of an evening to discuss political topics and to argue 
about theological views. Then we see the little listener 
grow into a boy, eager to learn, and tilled with a burn- 


ing desire to preach. Nor was be long in carrying out 


that desire. ‘‘ Let me tell the fact at once that, want- 
ing in my very soul to preach, | simply went out and 
preached. It was irregular, I know ; but I really can- 
not help being irregular.”” Se he preached on the vili- 
lage green, at the woodwright’s door, and in the black- 
smith’s shop. From that it was but a step to the regular 
ministry among the Independents. Dr. Campbell, 
then in the zenith of hie fame, had somehow heard of 
the lad who swayed country crowds wiih iis eloquence, 
and he invited him to become nis assi-tant at the Moor- 
field’s Tabernacle. Parker went. For a time he 
wrought heartily with the old divine, but differences 
rose between them, and they separated. The younger 
man took classes at the University Cvllege.- Here he 
distinguished himself as a painstaking and _ brilliant 
student. He did not give up preaching ; he could not; 
it was his life. On the Sabbaths he occupied the pulpit 
of the old Barbican chapel. He drew a large audience, 
and even thus early won no mean reputation as a 
preacher. The echoes of his praise reached the church 
at Banbury, then vacant, and impelled the deacons to 
ask him to be their minister. ile consented, and was 
ordained to the pastorate in 1853. He threw himself 
heartily into his new labors. [le could not then, and 
cannot now, do things by halves. With him whatever 
is worth doing is worth doing well. In the study, in 
the pulpit, and on the platform, he showed himself a 
capabie and dauntless teacher of Gospel truth. A special 
feature of his work was his refutation of the secularists. 
They gave him no little trouble, but they found in him 
a master. His keen logic tore their arguments to tatters, 
and his flashing sarcasm ridiculed their dogmatic asser- 
tions. His defenses of the Christian faith were so force- 
ful and helpful that he was asked to throw them into 
book form. agreed. The result was the much-valued 
‘‘Helps to Truth Seekers.””- This and other services 
spread his fame, and gave rise to the fear in the breasts 
of his people that they would lose their pastor; and 
they did lose him. In 1858 be was persuaded to go to 
the Cavendish Chapel in Manchester. Many in the de- 
nomination looked askance at so young a man filling a 
position so prominent. They predicted failure for him 
and regret for the congregation. Fortunately, they 
proved false prophets. The large church was soon 
crowded in every part. It became the center of mis- 
sionary and benevolent operations. The dweliersinthe 
dark streets and narrow lanes roundabout were visited 
by active Christian workers. The weak were helped, 
the downcast cheered, and the hopeless inspired with 
new hcepe. The minister often went among the les) 
sheep of the great city ; he speke as earnestly ana as 
powerfully to them as he did to the cotton-uristocrats 
who gathered in his pews onthe Sabbath. Nor were 
the young neglected. The Sunday-schools were filled 
with happy children, forthe lessons had greater interest 
and the teachers new enthusiasm since the advent of the 
stirring preacher. The citizens of Manchester soon be 
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came conscious of a new force at work in their midst. 
They eagerly welcomed every public appearance Parker 
made. Time after time they called him to the influential 
platform of the Free Trade Hall. There he played his 
part well. Whatever he had to say was said so well that 
he swayed his hearers as the autumn winds the fields of 
wheat. As time rolled on, his power increased rather 
than lessened. The congregations. were as large as ever ; 
the applause grew heartier and more cordial. The 
general appreciation found a voice in more ways thau 
one, especially in a finely illuminated address and a 
check for £1.40). And so the years sped on in honor 
and peace til] 1869, when the now famous minister was 
induced to take charge of Poultney Chapel in London. 
Then sorrow and even indignation filled many minds. 
Why should he leave a loving people and an established 
position for an empty chapel and an unknown sphere % 
The prophets of evil began to croak again—it was a 
woful mistake. At first it seemed as if it were. Di 
culties rose on every side and threatened to blight the 
promising career; but invincible perseverance, backed 
by undoubted ability, won the day. Poultney Chapel 
was sold, and the City Temple was built. The new and 
magnificent church was opened onthe 19th of May, 
IN74. It seats 2.500, and cost more than £60,000. Ever 
since that day prosperity has followed Dr. Parker. He 
has secured for himself aunique place among the preach- 
ersof the Metropolis. His genius is acknowledged ; his 
earnestness is honored ; and his eloquence carries all be- 
fore it. Asin Manchester, so in London, his people are 
stirred up to every good work. The Sunday-school is 
large and bright. Every winter a series of intellectual 
and profitable lectures are arranged for workingmen. 
The City Temple concerts have become an institution. 
Immense crowds gather, week after week, to hear sweet 
songs sung, and to get the brightness of music into their 
weary lives. ()uite lately a Colportage Association bas 
been added to the otheragencies. Its aim is to diffuse pure 
literature and to counteract the pernicious effects of un- 
wholesome books. One more marked feature of this min- 
istry must be mentioned, Dr. Parker holds a service every 
Thursday at twelve o'clock in his own church. No more 
convineing proof of his power can be given than to say 
that such a gathering at such an hour is large and intiu- 
ential. Dusy men come to forget the cares of this world 
in the hopes of the next, ministers to learn how to 
preach, and visitors to hear one of whom they have 
heard so much. Al! are helped by the words spoken 
to them then. 

Having thus brietiy run over some of the leading 
events in his life, let us now fora little look at Joseph 
Varker as a writer and as a preacher. 

He has written much and well. In Banbury he pub- 
lished the Helps to Truth-Seekers” already referred to, 
and a valuable treatise on ‘‘ The Working Church,” in 
which the themes of congregational life and activity were 
ably handled. While he was Manchester he wrote what 
perhaps is his best known work, ‘‘ Ecce Deus.” It is 
venerally supposed to be an answer to ** Ecce Homo,” 
but in reality it is far more. Not only does it refute 
with great skill and critical acumen some of the mis 
leading propositions made in Seeley’s charming book, 
but it also gives a fresh and powerful picture of the 
Saviour God-Man. It was issued anonymously, and for 
some years its authorship was a vexed question ; but at 
last the author owned his work and received the praise 
duetohim. Some of his other writings are ** Ad Cle- 
rum,” admirable advices to young preachers; ‘‘ The 
Paraclete,” an elaborate discussion of the doctrine of 
the Holy Ghost; ‘‘ Wednesday Evenings at Cavendish 
Chapel” and ‘‘ The Ark of God,” two volumes of ser- 
mons sparkling with thought and brilliant in style. 
City Temple Pulpit’ embalms many fascinating 
discourses which would otherwise have passed into the 
grave of forgetfulness. Dr. Parker has lately sent out 
three volumes on the ‘‘ Inner Life of Christ,” and a 
fourth on the ‘‘ Apostolic Life.” These contain his best 
thinking about the Divine Founder and the early days 
of Christianity. They are ful) of striking sayings, 
aglow in beauty of language, and passionate with car- 
nestconviction. Such literary labors in the past promise 
un abundant harvest yet to be reaped. The brain is still 
busy and the pen is still ready ; so we can look for more 
and even better books from the gifted minister of the 
City Temple. 

But Dr. Parker is pre-eminently a preacher. He 
has given his best strength to the pulpit, and there he 
excels. The true preacher is born, not made. The 
passion for preaching was born with Joseph Parker. It 
is in him a deathless instinct strengthened by a mother's 
prayers and consecrated by a fervent picty. In the au- 
tobiographical sketch more than once spoken of, he 
says: love to preach. I preach because I breathe. 
O Saviour! Lamb of the Eterna! God! Keep me near 
thy cross, and make me bold in thy name. Sweet has 
been our communion ina garden inclosed ; by-and-by I 
hope to stand quite near thee, and feel the grip of the 
hands that are as gold rings set with the beryl.” No 
wonder that such a man in such a spirit should thrill 
a congregation! He is thoroughly in earnest. Hedoes 


not beat the air; every blow tells. Each word flies like 
an arrow to its mark. Sometimes a whole sentence or 
thought is gathered up into one word and hurled with 
startling impetuosity at the hearer. The clear, silvery, 
ringing voice is audible in the largest building, and is 
so flexible that it cam run with ease the whole gamut of 
elocution, from the soft whisper to the loud declamation. 
Ifis aim ever is to tell the good news of God. He gives his 
people bread, not a stone. His sympathies are strong. 
He champions what he thinks right, and he denounces 
what he thinks wrong, with a vehemence which often 
lays him open to criticism. This fearless assertion 
shows the bravery of the man and the truth of the 
teacher. Ile speaks what he feels; therefore he speaks 
with power. The words Tennyson addressed to 
“J. M. K.” may be applied with equal truth to him 
we write about : 
“Thou wilt be 

A latter Luther, and a soldier-priest 

To scare church-harpies trom the Master’s feast. 

Our dusted velvets have much need of thee: 

Thou art no Sabbath drawler of old saws, 

Distilled from some worm-canker’d homily : 

But spurr’d at heart with fieriest energy 

To embattail and to wall about thy cause 

With iron-worded proof, hating to bark 

The humming of the drowsy pulpit-drone 

Half God’s good Sabbath, while the worn-out clerk 

Browbeats his desk below. Thou from a throne 

Mounted in heaven wilt shoot into the dark 

Arrows of lightning. I will stand and mark.”’ 


As we ‘stand and mark” Joseph Parker on his pulpit- 

throne, the one wish in our heart is, Long may this 

archer shoot the arrows of his lightning-eloquence at 

evil and error! D. SUTHERLAND. 
Epinaurcnu, June, 1884. 


SCIENCE AND POETRY. 


Sy BARCLAY JOHNSON, 


LONG the scientific ascent you will hear many 
A voices reminding you of the easier traveling on the 
plain below ; but few, of the less extended views. There 
is no room in science, you will hear it urged, for senti- 
ment or poetic feeling. Even Wordsworth says, sighing 
for a dead paganism— 

‘Great God ! I'd rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less folorn.’’ 
And Barry Cornwali, in a still more panic stricken 
strain, cries— 
*Q, ye delicious tables where the wave 
And wood and stream with glorious living things 
Vere peopled! why, oh, why has science grave 
Scattered afar your sweet imaginings 


But without atall echoing Carlvle’s too severe descrip 
tion of such a spirit, as one of *‘ maudlin sensibility,” 
wecan yet charge it—on the difficult assumption that 
its own charge is made seriously—with what looks like 
donile ingratitude. We can charge it with ingratitude 
for the debt it owed science thirty or forty centuries ago, 
and for the debt which, on exactly the same principle, 
it might—if it accepted the offered loan—owe science 
to-day. The ancient debt, though rarely by the poets 
themselves, has yet been acknowledged. ‘‘ Studies in 
comparative mythology,” Taine says, ‘‘ bave recently 
shown that Grecian myths, related to Sanscrit myths, 
originally expressed the play of natural forces only, and 
that language formed divinities and beauty from the 
diversity, fecundity, and beauty of physical elements 
and phenomena.” And Froude, to the same effect, 
but more concisely: ‘* All early paganism appears, 
on careful c¢xamination, to have arisen out of a con- 
secration of the first rudiments of physical or specu- 
lative science.” Upon the careful consideration, of 
course, we cannot enter here; and for any further ex- 
planation of the statements even, you must go to their 
sources, 

Upon the second charge, however, perhaps a few 
words may be said. Much more could be written than 
we bave room for here to show that the common ground 
where science and poetry might meet—as in a few 
more generous atl comprehensive minds they do meet 
—is not narrow. Echoes, reverberations, the “dying 
rolls of abrupt thunders,” abysses, ‘‘ angry ” lightnings, 
‘‘moons soaring passionately bright,” trains of ‘‘ planets 
listless-eyed,” crystals, flower petals, and dewdrops are 
conceptions as often in the minds of men of science as 
they are in those of poets. Mysteries, and all weird and 
strange processes, have also been a not unimportant part 
of the poetical stock in trade ; and it is only new mys- 
teries that are added to the scientific repertory, and not 
solutions. The fact, however, that poetry and science 
do so often meet here with swords crossed, and not, as 
they might, to clasp hands, has an explanation, and per- 
haps aremedy. Macaulay’s complaint at the unattract- 


1 From a recent address, 


~ 


ive appearance of an infinite series as compared wit}, " 
passage from Milton, was less unreasonable than jf j 
had been against some selection from applied mat}, 
matics, It may be a weakness rather than a delicacy (5 
the imagination that stops in despair at the sight of the 
symbol] and forgets entirely the thing symbolized, |; is 
not a less poetic fancy, perhaps, while it is certain|y , 
stronger one, that gets, through the equation of an ¢) 
lipse, some glimpse of the swing of a planet, than tha 
which finds no rhythm but in the cadence of a nea 
verse. In short, to base a poctic antagonism to science, 
upon a consideration of equations and proportions Dart 
from the crystals and the music and the stars and _ thy, 
light that give to those equations and proportions 1)),;; 
final humesn application, would be about as reasons)})}, 
as to base a scientific antagonism to poetry upon a cop 
sideration of naked metrical schemes apart fro thy. 
words and thoughts in which they are finally clothed 
But it is significant of the juster habit of thought whic, 
science develops, that this is an unfairness of which +}, 
scientist has not yet been guilty. And in so far xs thy). 
near-sighted treatment of the scientific by the literary 
spirit explains the quarrel between them, it 
means of reconciliation. If equations and infinite 
series are so suggestive and distasteful to the pocti, 
temperament, science can perhaps suggest, by way o! 
assistance to the poetic imagination, a clear night and 4 
good telescope. And if, even then, the trivial nature o! 
the telescopic bolts and screws is chjected to as the tex) 
books before them were objected to, the stars them 
selves may be pointed at. 

Keats, however, has another explanation of the 
quarrel, and suggests no remedy. The explanation 
may come under the mawkishness against which ine 
himself forewarns us, but, with this reference to that 
admission, it may perhaps be fairly cited. He writes « 
poem in which, in the eyes of his hero, Lycius, a ce 
tain Lamia stands for the embodiment of all) things 
beautiful. Ie wins your hopes and sympathies for 
the union of the pair. Before the final kiss, however, 
which, like the ‘spirit kiss” in Mrs. Browning's 
“Vision,” is about to win for Lycius ‘ whateve 
earthly beauty is,” he brings in the villain who doe. 
the plot-marring. But with a wreakiog of justice like 
that of the Italian painter who painted his persona! 
enemy in the infernal regions, a villain is represented as 
a philosopher and a man of science. <A single look 
from his cold eyes brings desolation. Then Kets con 
tinues : 


‘Do not all charms fly 

At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 

Thére was a rainbow once 1n heaven: 

We know her woof, her texture; sheis given 
In the dull catalogue of common things. 
Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings, 

Conquer ali mysteries by rule and line, 

Empty the haunted air and gnomed mine, 
lnweave a rainbow ; as it erewhile made 

The tender-personed Lamia melt into a shade.”’ 


The men of poetry, moreover, are clearly fond of 
quiverings, throbs, tremblings. A thousand examples 
might be quoted of their predilection for this sort of 
thing. Endymion’s 

‘* Bosom beats 
As plainly in his ears as the faint charm 
Of which the throbs were born.”’ 


In the cave 
** A well-known voice sighed ‘ sweetest, her ani I,’ 


At which soft ravishment, with doting cry, 
They trembled to each other.”’ 


Mrs. Browning—finding a poetic figure in a modified 
scientific hypothesis of an ancient Greek—speaks of the 
** Fiery throb in every star, 
Those burning arteries that are 
The conduits of God’s life afar.”’ 


And elsewhere she mentions a 
Pool where, javelin-like, 
The star-rays quiver where they strike.” 

And vibratory phenomena seem to convey generally 
an impression of intensity and climax of physical life 
which is justly found fascinating. 

It is at this point, then, that the second injustice in 
the poetic enmity toward science seems apparent. I! 
must be ingratitude, if it is not a lack of appreciation, 


that shuts the poetic vision to the scientific fact that 


every thunder-crash with its lightning—as well as every 
sad or glorious sunset—is a vibration with a thrill for 
its answer, a throb and an answer to a throb. We 
feel that it must be ingratitude that finds the ‘stress of 
music’s kiss” the less a stress because it seems to the 
sense of science an actual touch, or the less a kiss when 
science proves that tie air must thrill and tremble as it 
bears it. It is hard to see how the discovery of a math 
ematical element in the composition of a rainbow has 
been enough to conquer the mystery of it, or how the 
‘‘unweaving” it has yet suffered has been enough to 
make itcommon. It seems to us—if we have not been 
attempting a defense against a charge which was not 
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intended—as if the waking poet were simply jealous of 
the scientist for having proved his dream. 

But upon this point, too, there are temptingly appro- 
priate quotations. 

That Spencer has said what there was to say about 
the utility of scientific thought I have already acknowl- 
edged. I might as well have confessed at the same 
time, perhaps, that Emerson long ago spoke the last word 
upon its intrinsic worth and poetic aspect. To Emer 
son’s mind, as tonoother of modern times, the harmony 
of all truth with itself seemed apparent. But the fact 
most appropriate to the point just now under considera- 
tion is his peculiar recognition of science and morality 
and poetry, as the three harmonious notes above all 
others of the whole chord. Scientific allusions and an- 
alogies, résumés of all the sciences, with their relations to 
each other and to the formation of mind and character 
even, are introduced in such varied connections, that 
often only the closest attention between the lines can re- 
veal their relevancy. It is characteristic of Emerson 
that morals are the central thought of an address to a 
class in theology ; but it is an interesting fact, and not 
so obvious a one, that the opening and closing thought 
is the close connection between morslity and science. 
Observe, he is unable to plunge tn medits res; but the 
path he finds to his subject is along the channels of the 
forces of Nature, His introduction to the subject, like 
Nature’s Own introduction to the same subject, exhibits 
an artistic absence of explicit didacticism ; but the les. 
son is unmistakable, “and the line of thought unbroken. 
His mind dwells for a moment upon the subject-matter 
of the sciences—the bursting buds, the fire and gold in 
the tint of the tlowers, the cool night, the stars and their 
spiritual rays, and the crimson dawn. It passes next, 
unconscious of any abruptness of transition, to ‘* chemi- 
cal ingredients’ and the ‘‘ powers and paths of light, 
heat, attraction, and life.” Dwelling then for a moment 
with great delight upon the iaws that govern these 
things, it finally reaches, as if by an approach that has 
been quite obvious, a definition of the sentiment of 
virtue. This “‘is a reverence and delight in certain 
divine laws,” and, more detinitely, a paragraph later, 
‘fan insight of the perfection of the laws of the 
sou].”’ | 

but of the prominence of this line of thought in Em- 
erson’s teaching, as I have said, examples might be mul- 
tiplied. It seems one of his sources of inspiration, to 
which he follows his own advice in recurring at every 
opportunity. Its prominence in his own mental equip- 
ment quickens his eye for its presence in that of others. 
Ife tinds Goethe drawing ‘‘his strength from Nature, 
with which he lived in full communion.” He finds 
scientific analogies giving a clearer conception of the 
moral law of Plato; and elsewhere he generalizes so 
far as to say that ‘‘the mind that is parallel with 
the laws of Nature will be in the current of events 
and strong with their strength,” and that “ all power 
is of one kind, a sharing of the nature of the 
worid.” 

But although HEmerson’s allusions to the relations be- 
tween science on the one hand, and poetry and morals 
on the other, so often introduce and blend into each 
other, yet he has one comment which perhaps more 
Sharply than any other will contrast with Keats's com- 
plaint and show his own tendency more clearly. Once 
more introducing his subject—this time ‘‘ Poetry and 
Imayination”—with a swift survey_of all the sciences, 
he effects the transition to ‘‘ Rhyme and Poetry” by say- 
ing, ina single sentence, that ‘‘ science was false by be- 
ing unpoetical.” A few pages later on he goes on quaint- 
ly, but with much suggestiveness: ‘* Of course, rhyme 
soars and ripens with the growth of the mind. The boy 
liked the drum, the people liked an overpowering jews- 
harp tune. Later they like to transfer that rhyme to life, 
and to detect a» melody as prompt and perfect in their 
daily affairs. By and by, when they apprehend 
real rh;mes, namely, the correspondence of parts in na- 
ture—acid and alkali, body and mind, man and 
maid, character and history, action and reaction— 
they do not longer value rattles and dingdongs, or 
barbaric word-jingle. Astronomy, botany, chemistry, 
hydraulics, and the elemental forces have their own 
periods and returns, their own grand strains of harmony, 
not less’ exact. They furnish the poet with 
grander pairs and alternations, and will require an equal 
expansion in his meters.’”’ But if Emerson, as well as 
Keats, perhaps, was carried a little too far by the im- 
petus of his tendency for the time being, it is clear, 
I think, whose tendency of the two wasin the better 
direction. | 

This, then, was one of the most deeply-rooted of all 
Emerson’s convictions. He believed, as firmly as he 
believed anything, that science, rightly accepted, is po- 
etic, and may contribute directly upon human conduct. 
Stripped by his idealism of all grossness of association, it 
seemed to become for his mind a means of direct inter- 
course with the greatest of all minds. But for further 
light upon the basis of this conviction, however desir- 
able some more logical statement of it may be here, you 
cannot do better, perhaps, than consult the pages that 


record it. Isolated or paraphrased, it would lose more 
of its first beauty and impressiveness than it could pos- 
sibly gain in clearness. For the ‘‘ New Teacher,” who is 
to show you philosophically that ‘‘the world is the 
mirror of the soul,” ‘‘ that thelaw of gravitation is identi- 
cal with purity of heart,” and ‘‘that the Ought, that 
Duty, is one thing with Science, with Beauty, and with 
Joy,” you must wait—as Emerson when he died was 
still waiting—a little longer. 


WALKS AND TALKS WITH THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 
A JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES. 


By GEORGE J. MANSON, 


HE Jack-of-all-trades was a man about thirty-seven 
years of age, a tall, manly, good-looking fellow, 
with jet-black curly hair, and a fluent talker. His face 
suggested to me a man who had an ambition to take 
life very easy, without much work ; a man who was 
not naturally bad, but who had allowed himself to be- 
come indifferent to most of the thoughts and influences 
that all good people hold dear ; a man who kept irregu- 
lar hours, and who ate by chance rather than rule ; and, 
finally, of a man who would drink quite copiously if 
the opportunity were afforded and the hand of friend- 
ship settled the bill. 

‘“*Yes, I learned a trade—making mattresses. I was 
born in England, but- was brought to this country when 
Y was a mere child. Both my parents died when I was 
young, and I have been knocking about the world ever 
since. 1 was learning this trade when I was eighteen 
years old, and the brother of the man for whom I 
worked said [ ought to enlist in the army and go to the 
war. IJesaid he would give me $500 bounty. He en- 
listed me without much trouble as a substitute for a cer- 
tain party who had been drafted, and gave me the $500. 
I afterwards learned that he got $1,000, and pocketed 
one-half of the amount. I was shipped off with a lot 
of desperate-looking fellows who did their best to get 
my bounty money, but who failed because I told them 
I hadn't got it yet. We were dropped along the coast, 
some at one place, some at another. I landed at Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, and, owing to the bad food 
we had had from the start, was taken sick, as soon as I 
landed, with typhoid fever. I didn’t know a thing for 
three months. When I woke up I found myself in the 
hospital on Hart’s I[siand, up the East River, where we 
started out from. | had a relapse, and was given up 
for dead ; in fact, | was so low that one day when they 
came in the ward 1> take out some of the dead men 
they came within an ace of taking me. I had a sister 
in New York. The doctor telegraphed to her if she 
wanted to see me alive she had better come up at once. 
She did so; and the first thing she did was to obtain 
$350, the balance I had left of my bounty money. As 
soon as she secured that she left the place, and I haven't 
seen her from that day tothis. All my efforts to get 
the money from her by correspondence were unavailing. 
She wrote that she had invested it in her business, and 
lost it. After a while I was discharged, and came 
down to Newark, New Jersey, and stopped with a mar- 
ried sister. 

‘T stayed with her. until 1 got strong, and then came 
to Williamsburg, where I got work ip a restaurant 
cleaning knives, finally learned to open oysters, then 
got to be bartender, and at last was given charge of 
the place at night. It was a place that was open day 
and night. The man failed, and of course I had to get 
out. Meanwhile, [ had married a woman much be- 


neath me in intelligence, a Roman Catholic in religion, 


good-natured, fond of beer, and physi@ally attractive. 
Out of my earnings, which ranged from $4 to $10 a 
week, I had managed to save $350. With this amount 
I opened a place for myself—a small liquor store, doing 
a trade of a dollara day. Ina short time I was taking 
in 835 adayv. I hud understood that the man I bought 
the place from had paid the rent for a couple of months 
in advance. It appears he had not. I got behindhand 
with the rent (my ready money having to be used in 
keeping up the establishment), and finally I sold out, 
getting 

‘‘Then me and my wife went to a smal! town in New 
Jersey and worked there on a man’s country place, doing 
cooking and carving, washing and garden work—every- 
thing we could turn our hands to. Why didn’t I re 
turn to upholstering ? Well, there wasn’t enough money 
in it, and I had sort of drifted out of it. The trade 
was filled with foreigners, who worked for little or 
nothing. 

“My wife and I came back to Williamsburg (the 
Jersey family returning to New York), and we had a 
quarrel about something or other, and I went off to 
Philadelphia. I worked there in a restaurant for 
&6 or $7 a week, and finally, through the interven- 
tion of a third sister that I think a great deal of, 
came back to Williamsburg, made up with my wife, 
and went to work in a saloon, I stayed there two years. 


Then the man failed and ran off to Canada, leaving his 
creditors behind him. 
“Then [ opened a very small fish store. That was a 


dead failure from the start, and only |. ted a couple of 
months. I[ hadn’tacent thea. Then I got a job shov- 
eling sand down in the caisson of the East River 
Bridge—awful hard work, unfit for a mein like me, but 


I used to put in sixteen hours a duy at twenty-two and 


a half cents an hour. That job lasted three months; 


then the caisson was finished and we were all discharged. 


Then I did something at opening ovsters,and went around 
the streets peddling fish with a basket. 
broke [without money], and didn’t know whatto do. I 
went to New York to look around for work. Walked 
all day; hadn’t had a mouthful to eat; cou'dn’t find 
any job. I felt so faint for want of food (1 had énly 
started with money enough for ferriarc) that | went up 
toa couple of men who were coming out of a big res- 
taurant on Greenwich Strect, and asked them to give me 
enough to get a bite. They simply launched at me and 
told me to get along. I wasn’t dressed fine, but. for all 
that, I didn’t look like atramp. Now, if I had begged 
them for ten cents to get a drink with, [ have no doubt 
they'd have given it tome. Then I went in the restau- 
rant and asked the cashier; told him where | came 
from, how I'd been walking areund all day withouta 
mouthful, looking for work. Ue said grutlly that he 
had no time, that I might come aroun! in a couple of 
hours. I felt so sick and faint that I thought I would 
fall down.in the strect. As IL was passing Chambers 
Street near Droadway, where there used to be a big rese 
taurant, I went in and triei the experiment again ; saw 
the cashier. He listened Kindly to what [ had to say, 
and then ordered a waiter to bring me a big roast-beef 
sandwich, which he did—a great big one: two big 
slices of bread, and a rousing slice of beef. My gra- 
cious! I could have eaten that man up for his good- 
ness: I shall never forget it as long as Ll live, though 
I don’t know the man and never expect to see him again. 
I told him more of my condition while I was eating, 
and when | got through he pressed a fifty-cent piece in 
my hand and told me to cheer up. The money I took 
home and gave to my wife for her and my child (for I 


had one now), to get some little things and have a 


soon got 


meal, 

‘The next day [ borrowed a quarter of a friend and 
started out again to New York. Down by the Aspin 
wall steamer dock [ persuaded a dealer, late in the day, 
to sell me a lot of crabs for seventeen cents. These 
I took home, boiled in a wash-boiler, salted them, 
peddled them through the streets, and realized about 
S1.60. 

‘The next day I bought a basket of pears, took them 
to a German picnic over in Jersey, and made $5. The 
next day I got a lot of bananas, got permission to put a 
board across a couple of beer-kegs in front of a man’s 
saloon, and sold them all at a good protit. Then I got 
permission from the man to have a _ regular stand 
there, and it wasn’t long before I paid him $22.50 a 
month rent, and had $500 worth of stock on the stand 
and in the cellar. 1 was doing a splendid trade 
when he thought I interfered with his business, and 
he told me to sell out and move. Of course I had to 
gO. 

‘‘T had no money ahead. My expenses at home had 
been runt:ing behind, my wife had been sick, and [ 
drank now, something I hadn't done until after my 
marriage. Then I went to Rockaway as cook, and 
got $30 or $35 a month. Hard work; shut up ina 
sweltering hot kitchen in the summer-time, working in 
your shirt-sleeves, the sweat rolling out of you at every 
pore, and feeling every minute as if you would faint 
and fall through the floor. You would ask the boss fora 
drop of whisky just to keep you up, and he'd say, 
gruttiy, ‘Come, that won't do; you can’t get drunk dur- 
ing business hours.’ This man knew, however, that [ 
was a drinking man. 

‘‘Scon after I left there, a friend of mine had a legacy 
left him, opened a liquor store himself, and set me up 
in a coffee and cake saloon; spent $500 on it. The rent 
was high and the place was small ; it wasn’t big enough 
to accommodate the trade. If two men stood inside to 
get some grub the place was full; if anybody else came 
along to get anything to eat they would look in, see that 
the place was full, and quietly waik away. It was a 
failure. 

‘Since then I have peddled crabs most of the time. 
One day a friend sent me over to a party in New York 
where he said I would get a fine job. It was a whole- 
sale dealer in iron. Tle put me to work at 6 a week. 
I had to carry kegs of nails upstairs weighing 400 
pounds; had to get under a great greasy table in the 
cellar, hold a candle in one hand, and pick out screw- 
bolts from a box. They weighed two pounds apiece. I 
had to count them and carry them up three flights of 
stairs.” I counted 5,000, and then, one day, got the few 
dollars due me, and left. Icouldn’t stand the industry— 
at least at that price. Since then I have peddled crab 
sandwiches, though occasionally I have helped a sign- 
painter paint signs on the outskirts of the city, 
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‘T have lived with my wife and child (now about 
seven years old) in 
A RAILROAD HOUSE, 


Rear, facing yard. 


\ 
H 


— 


Front on street. 


That is tosay [making adiagram], it iscalled so because 
a hall runs through the middle and separates two sets of 
rooms. A. B,C, D, E, F. G, and H are rooms. You 
ean hire from A to D, o “to H, at, say, $14 amonth, 
have one room on the front ot the house and one on the 
rear. Or you can hire one back or front room and a 
middle room (A and B or C and D), at, say, $5. It is 
best to get the Gack rooms, for then you have control of 
the clothes line, stretched out on pulleys from the win 
dow ; the people in front have to come to you. It is 
bad if you are in the front and your wife has a quarrel 


with the woman in the back room. My wife couldn't 


get along with a German woman, who told her, one- 


wash day, ‘ You hang out your clothes no more of my 
line 

“Tecan /ire on fifty cents a day, for the three of us : 
Four ounces of butter, six cents; bread, five cents ; 
quart potatoes, five cents : chuck steak, twelve cents; 
one haif pail coal, five cents; bundle of wood, two 
cents: milk, two cents; one ounce tea, four cents; 
sugar, three cents; and then you have six cents left for 
oil, or a candle, or extra bread. On $7 a week, for 
household expenses only, you can live fine.” 


RAMONA, 


HELEN JACKSON 
AVIIL. 


XCEPT for the reassuring help of Carmena’s 
E presence by her side, Ramona would never have 
had courage to remain during this long hourin the grave- 
yard. As it was, she twice resoived to bear the suspense 
no longer, and made a mevement to go. The chance 
of Alessandro’s encountering at Hartsel’s the men sent 
in pursuit of him and of Baba, loomed in her thoughts 
into amore and more frightful danger each moment 
she reflected upon it. It was a most unfortunate sugges- 
tion for Alessandro to have made. Her excited fancy 
went on and on, picturing the possible scenes which 
might be going on almost within stone’s-throw of where 
she was sitting, helpless, in the midnight darkness— 
Alessandro seized, tied, treated as a thief, and she, 
Ramona, not there to vindicate him, to terrify the men 
into letting him go. She could not bear it; she would 
ride boldly to Hartsel’s door, But when she made a 
motion as ifshe would go, and said in the soft Spanish, of 
which Carmena knew no word, but which yet somehow 
conveyed Ramona’s meaning, ‘‘1 must go! It is teo 
long! 1 cannot wait here !’ Carmena had clasped her 
hand tighter, and said in the San Luiseno tongue, of 
which Ramona knew no word, but which vet somehow 
conveyed Carmepnas meaning, **O beloved lady, you 
must not go! Waiting is the only safe thing. Ales- 
sandro said to wait here. He will come.” The word 
‘Alessandro ”’ was plain. Yes, Alessandro had said, 
wait; Carmena was rizht. Sbe would obey, but it was 
a fearful ordeal. It was strange how Ramona, who 
felt herself preternaturally brave, afraid of nothing, so 
long as Alessandro wus by her side, became timorous 
and wretched the instant he was lost to her sight. 
When she first heard his steps coming, she quivered 
with terror lest they might not be his. The next second 
she knew; and with a glad cry, ‘‘ Alessandro! Ales- 
sandro !” she bounded to him, dropping Baba’s rein. 

Sighing gently, Carmena picked up the reins, and 
stood still, holding the horse, while the lovers clasped 
each other with breathless words. ‘‘ How she loves Ales- 
sapdro thought the widowed Carmena, Will they 
leave him alive to with ber? It is better not to 
love But there was no bitter envy in her mind for 
the two who were thus biest while she went desolate. 
All of Pablo's people had great affection for Alessandro. 
They had looked torward to his being over them in his 
father’s place. They knew his goodness, and were 
proud of his superiority to themselves. . 

‘* Majella, you tremble,” said Alessandro, as he threw 
his arms around her. ‘*' You have feared! Yet you 
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were not alone.” 
figure, standing by Baba. 

‘* No, not alone, deat Alessandro ; but it was so 
replicd Ramona; ‘‘and I feared the men had taken 
you, as you feared. Was there any one there ?” 

‘‘No! Noone had heard anything. All was well. 
They thought I had just come from Pachanga,” he 
answered. 

‘*Exeept for Carmen 
half an hour ago,” continued Ramona. 
me to wait.” 

‘She told you!’ repeated Alessandro. 
you understand her speech ?” 

‘“T donotknow. Wasit not astrance thing?” replied 
Ramona. ‘She spoke in your tongue, but [thought I 
understood her. Ask her if she did not say that I must 
not go; that it was safer to wait ; that you had so said, 
and you would soon come.” 

Alessandro repeated the words to Carmena. 
you say that ?” he asked. 

Yes,” answered Carmena. 

see, then, she has 
words,” he said, delightedly. ‘‘ She is one of us.”’ 

‘“ Yes,” said Carmena, gravely, ‘‘she is one of us!” 
Then, clasping Ramona’s hand in both of her own for 
farewell, she repeated, in atone as of dire prophecy, 
“One of us, Alessandro! one of us!’ And as she 
gazed after their retreating forms, almost immediately 
swallowed and lost in the darkness, she repeated the 
words again to herself—‘* One of us! one of us ' Sorrow 
came to me; she rides to meet it!’ and she crept back 
to her husband’s grave, and threw herself down, to 
watch till the dawn. 

The road which Alessandro would naturally have 
taken would carry them directly by Hartsel’s again. 
But, wishing to avoid all risk of meeting or being seen 
by any of the men on the place, he struck well out to 
the-north, to make a wide circuit around it. This 
brought them past the place where Antonio’s house had 
stood. Here Alessandro halted, and putting his hand 
on Baba’s rein, walked the horses close to the pile of 
ruined walis. ‘‘This was Antonio’s house, Majelia,”’ 
he whispered. ‘I wish every house in the valley had 
been pulled down likethis. Old Juana was right. The 
Americans are living in my father’s house, Majella,” he 
went on, his whisper growing thick with rage. ‘‘ That 
was what kept me solong. I was lookingin at the 
window at them eating their supper. I .thought I 
should go mad, Majella. If I had had my gun, I 
should have them all dead 

An almost inarticulate gasp was Ramona’s first reply 
to this. ‘‘ Living in yourhouse shesaid. You saw 
them 

‘* Yes,” he said; ‘‘the man, and his wife, and two 
little children ; and the man came out, with his gun, on 
the doorstep, and fired it. They thought they heard 
something moving, and it might be an Indian, so he 
fired. That was what kept me so long.” : 

Just at this moment Baba tripped over some small 
object on the ground. A few steps further, and he 
tripped again. ‘‘ There is something caught round his 
foot, Alessandro,” said Ramona. ‘‘ It keeps moving.”’ 

Alessandro jumped off his horse, and, kneeling down, 
exclaimed, It's a stake—and the lariat fastened to it. 
Holy Virgin! what—” The rest of his ejaculation was 
inaudible. The rext Ramona knew, he had run swiftly 
on, arod ortwo. Baba had followed, and Capitan and 
the pony ; and there stood a splendid black horse, as big 
as Baba, and Alessandro talking under his breath to 
him, and clapping both his hands over the horse's nose, 
to stop him, as often as he began whinnying: and it 
seemed hardly a second more before he had his saddle 
off the poor little Indian pony, and, striking it sharply 
on its sides, had turned it free, had saddled the black 
horse, and, leaping on his back, ssid, with almost a sob 
in his voice: ‘* My Majella, itis Benito, my own Benito. 
Now the saints indeed have helped us! Oh, the ass, 
the idiot, to stake out Benito with such a stake as that ! 
A jack rabbit had pulled it up. Now, my Majella, we 
will gallop! Faster! faster! 
till we are out of this cursed valley. When we are once 
in the Santa Margarita Cafion, I Know a trail they will 
never find |’ 

Like the wind galloped Beni half lying 
on his back, stroking his forehead, whispering to him, 
the horse snorting with joy ; which were gladder of the 
two, horse or man, could not be said. And neck by 
neck with Benito came Baba. How the ground flew 
away under their feet! This was companionship, 
indeed, werthy of Laba’s best powers. Not in all the 
California herds could te found two superber borses 
than Benito and Baba. A wild, almost reckless joy tuok 
possession of Alessandro. Ramona was half terrified as 
she heard him still talking, talking to Benito. Foran 
hour they did not draw rein. Both Benito and Ales- 
sandro knew every inch of the ground. Then, just as 
they had descended into the deepest part of the cafion, 
Alessandro suddenly reined sharply to the left, and 
began climbing the precipitous wall. ‘* Can you follow, 
dearest Majella 7” he cried. 


a, I should have ridden after vou 
she told 


did 


Did 


understood the Luiseno 


The at Carmena’s motionless 


I will not breathe easy 


‘‘Do you suppose Benito can do saatitiee that Baba 
cannot ?” she retorted, pressing on closely. 

But Baba did not like it. Except for the stimulus of 
Benito ahead, Jie would have given Ramona trouble. 

‘* There is only a little rough like this, dear,” called 
Alessandro, as he leaped a fallen tree, and halted to see 
how Baba took it. ‘‘ Good !” he cried, as Baba jumped 
it like a deer. ‘‘Good! Majella! We have got the 
two best horses in the country. You'll see they are 
alike, when daylight comes. I have often wondered 
they were so much alike. They would go together 
splendidly.” 

After a few rods of this steep climbing they came out 
on the top of the cafion’s south wall, in a dense oak 
forest comparatively free from underbrush. ‘‘ Now,” 
said Alessandro, ‘‘] can go from here to San Diego by 
paths that no w hite man knows. We will be near there 
before daylight.’ 

Already the keen salt air of the ocean smote their 
faces. Ramona drank it in with delight. ‘‘I taste salt 
in the air, Alessandro,” she cried. 

‘ Yes it is the sea,” he said. ‘‘ This cafion leads straight 
to the sea. I wish we could go by the shore, Majella. 
I: is beautiful there. When it is still, the waves come 
as gently to the land as if they were in play ; and you 
can ride along with your horse’s feet in the water, and 
the green cliffs almost over your head ; and the air off 
the water is like wine in one’s head.”’ 

‘Cannot we £0 there 7?” she said, longingly. 
it not be safe ? : 

‘‘] dare not,” he answered, regretfully. ‘‘ Not now, 
Majella; for on the shore way, at all times, there are 
people going and coming.”’ 


Would 


‘“Some other time, Alessandro, we can come, after 


we are married, and there is no danger ?” she asked. 

‘““Yes, Majella,” he replied; but as he spoke the 
words, he thought, ‘‘ Will a time ever come when there 
will be no danger %” 

The shore of the Pacific Ocean for many miles north 
of San Diego is a succession of rounding promontories, 
walling the mouths of cafions, down many of which 
small streams make to the sea. These cafions are green 
and rich at bottom, and filled with trees, chiefly oak. 
Beginning as little more than rifts in the ground, they 
deepen and widen, till at their mouths they have a beau- 
tiful crescent of shining beach from an eighth toa quar- 
ter of a mile long. The one which Alessandro hoped 
to reach before morning was not a dozen miles from the 
old town of San Diego, and commanded a fine view of 
the outer harbor. When he was last in it, he had found 
it a nearly impenetrable thicket of young oak-trees. 
Here, he believed, they could hide safely all day, and 
after nightfall ride into San Diego, be married at the 
priest's house, and push on to San Pasquale that same 
night. ‘‘ All day, in that cafion, Majella can look at the 
sea,” he thought: ‘‘ but I will not tell her now, for it 
may be the trees have been cut down, and we cannot be 
so close to the shore.” 

It was near sunrise when they reached the place. 
The trees had not not been cut down, Their tops, seen 
from above, looked like a solid bed of moss filling in 
the cafion bottom. The sky and the sea were both red. 
As Ramona looked down into this soft green pathway, 
it seemed, leading out to the wide and sparkling sea, 
she thought Alessandro had brought her {nto a fairy- 
Jand. 

‘* What a beautiful world !" she cried ; and riding up 
so close to Benito that she could Jay her hand on Alcs- 
sandro’s, she said, solemnly: ‘‘ Do you not think we 
ought to be very happy, Alessandro, in such a beauti- 
ful world as this ? 
sunrise hymn here ?” 

Alessandro glanced around. They were alone on the 
breezy open ; it was not yet full dawn ; great masses of 
crimson vapor were floating upward from the hills be- 
hind San Diego. The light was still burning in the 
lighthouse on the promontory walling the inner har- 
bor, butin a few moments more it would be day. No, 
Majella, not here!” he said. ‘‘ We must not stay, 
As soon as the sun rises, aman or a horse may be 
seen on this upper coast-line as far as eye can reach. 
We must be among the trees with all the speed we can 
make.” 

It was like a house with a high, thick roof 6f oak 
tree-tops, the shelter they found. Nosun penetrated it ; 
a tiny trickle of water stil] remained, and some grass 
along its rims was still green, spite of the long drought— 
a scanty meal for Baba and Benito, but they ate it with 
relish in each other's company. 

‘““They like each other, thoze two,” said Ramona, 
laughing, «s she watched them. ‘‘ They will be friends.”’ 

‘‘ Ay,” said Alessandro, also smiling, ‘‘ Horses are 
friends, like men, and can hate each other, like men, 
too. Benito would never see Antonio’s mare, the little 
yellow one, that he did not let fly his heels at her ; and 
she was as afraid, at sight of him, as a cat is at a dog. 
Many a time I have laughed to sev it.” 

‘‘Know you the priest at San Diego ?” asked Ra- 
mona. 


‘* Not well,” replied Alessandro. ‘‘ He came seldom 


Do you think we might sing our 
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to Temecula when I was there, but he is a friend of 
Indians. I know he came with the men from San 
Diego at the time when there was fighting, and the 
whites were in great terror ; and they said, except for 
Father Gaspara’s words, there would not have been a 
white man left alive in Pala. My father had sent all 
his people away before that fight began. He knew it 
was coming, but he would have nothing to do with it. 
He said the Indians were all crazy. It was no use. 
They would only be killed themselves. That is the 
worst thing, my Majella. The stupid Indians fight and 
kill, and then what can we do? ~The white men think 
weare all the same. Father Gaspara has never been to 
Pala, I heard, since that time. ‘There goes there now 
the San Juan Capistrano priest. He is a bad man. 
He takes money from the starving poor.” 

“A priest ejaculated Ramona, horror-stricken. 

“Ay! a priest?’ replied Alessandro. ‘‘ They are not 
all good—not like Father Salvierderra.” 

“Oh, if we could but have gone to Father Salvier- 
derra !’ exclaimed Ramona, involuntarily. 

Alessandro looked distressed. It would have been 
much more danger, Majella,” he said, ‘‘and I had no 
knowledge of work I could do there.” 

His look made Ramona remorseful at once. How 
cruel to lay one feather-weight of additional burden on 
this loving man! ‘ Oh, thisis much better, really,” she 
said. ‘‘I did not mean what I said. It is only because 
I have always loved Father Salvierderra so, And the 
Sefiora will tell him what is not true. Could we not 
send him a letter, Alessandro ?” , 

‘* There is a Santa Inez Indian I know,” replied Ales- 
sandro, ‘‘who comes down with nets to sell, sometimes, 
to Temecula. I know not if be goes to San Diego. If 
I could get speech with him, he would go up from Santa 
Inez to Santa Barbara for me, Iam sure; for once he 
lay in my fathers house, sick for many weeks, and I 
nursed him ; and since then he is always begging me to 
tuke a net from him, whenever he comes. It is not two 
days from Santa Inez to Santa Barbara.” 

‘‘] wish it were the olden time now, Alessandro,” 
sighed Ramona, ‘‘ when the men lke Father Salvier- 
derra had all the country. Then there would be work 
for all at the Missions. The Senora says the Missions 
were like palaces, and that there were thousands of In- 
dians in every one of them ; thousands and thousands, 
all working so happy and peaceful.” 

‘* The Sefiora does not know all that happened at the 
Missions,” replied Alessandro. ‘* My father says that 
at some of them were dreadful things, when bad men 
had power. Never any such things at San Luis Rey. 
Father Peyri was like a father to all his Indians. My 
father says that they would all of them lie down in 
a fire for him if he had commanded it. And when he 
went away, to leave the country, When his heart was 
broken, and the \yission all ruined, he had to fly by 
night, Majella, justas youand I have; for if the Indians 
had known it, they would have risen up to keep him. 
There was a ship herein San Diego harbor, to sail for 
Mexico, and the Father made up his mind to go in it; 
and it was over this same road we have come, my 


Majella, that be rode, and by night ; and my father was 


the only one he trusted to know it. My father came 
with him; they took the swiftest horses, and they rode 
all night, and my father carried in front of him, on the 
horse, a box of the sacred things of the altar, very heavy. 
And many a time my father has told me the story, how 
they got to San Diego at daybreak, and the Father was 
rowed out to the shipin alittle boat; and not much 
more than on board was he, my father standing like one 
dead on the shore, watching, he loved him so, when, 
lo! he heard a great crying, and shouting, and tramp- 
ling of horses’ feet, and there came galloping down to 
the water’s edge three hundred of the Indians from San 
Luis Rey, who had found out that the Father had gone 
to San Diego to take ship, and they had ridden all night 
on his track, to fetch him back. And when my father 
pointed to the ship, and told them he was already on 
board, they set up a cry fit to bring the very sky down ; 
and some of them flung themselves into the sea, and 
swam out to the ship, and cried and begged to be 
taken on board and go with him. And Father Peyri 
stood on the deck, blessing them, and saying farewell, 
with the tears running on his face; and one of the In- 
dians—how they never knew—made shift to climb up 
on the chains and ropes, and got into the ship itself ; 
and they let him stay, and he sailed away with the 
Father ; and my father said he was all his life sorry that 
he himself had not thought to do the-same thing; but 
he was like one dumb and deaf and with no head, he 
was so unhappy at the Father’s going.” : 

‘Was it bere, in this very harbor 7” asked Ramona, 
in breathless interest, pointing out toward the blue water 
of which they could see a broad belt framed by their 
leafy foreground arch of oak tops. 

‘‘ Ay, just there he sailed—as that ship goes now,” he 
exclaimed, as a white-sailed schooner sailed swiftly Ly, 
going out tosea. ‘‘ But the ship lay at first inside the 
bar; you cannot sce the inside barbor from here. 11 is 
the most Leautiful water I have ever ecen, Majella. The 


two high lands come out like two arms to hold it and 
keep it safe, asif they loved it,” 

‘But, Alessandro,’ continued Ramona, ‘‘ were there 
really bad men at the other Missions’ Surely not the 
Franciscan Fathers ?” 


‘**Perhaps not the Fathers themselves, but the men 


under them. It was too much power, Majella. When 
my father has told me how it was, it has seemed to me 
I should not have liked to be as he was. It is not 
right that one man should have so much power. There 
was one at the San Gxabriel Mission ; he was an Indian. 
He had been set over the rest; and when a whole band 
of them ran away one time, and went back into the 
mountains, he went after them ; and he brought back a 
piece Of cach man’s ear; the pieces were sirung on a 
string; and he Jaughed, and said that was to know 
them by again—by their clipped ears. An old woman, 
a Gabriclero Who come over to Temecula, told me she 


suw that. She lived at the Mission herself The 


Indians did not a!] want to ccometo the Missions ; some of 
them preferred to stay in the woods, and live as they 
always had lived; and I think they had a right to do 
that if they preferred, Majella. It was stupid of them 
to stay and be like Leasts, and not know anything; 
but do you not think they had the right?” 

“It is the command to preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” replied the pious Ramona. ‘* That is what 
Father Salvierderra said was the reason the Francis- 
cuns came here. I think they ought to make the 
Indians listen. Dut that was dreadful about the ears, 
Alessandro. Do you believe it 7” 

‘“The old woman Iaughed when she told it.” he 
answered. ‘‘She said it was a j- ke; so I think it was 
true. I know | would have killed the man who tried to 
crop my ears that way.” 

‘Did you ever tell that to Father Salvierderra ’” 
asked Ramora. 

‘No, Majella. It would not be polite,” said Alessan- 
dro. 

‘ Well, 1 don't believe it,” replied Ramona, in a re- 
lieved tone. ‘1 don't believe any Franciscan ever 
could have permitted such things.” 

The great red light in the lighthouse tower had again 
blazed out, and had been some time burning, before 
Alessandro thought it prudent to resume their journey. 
The road cn which they must go into old San Diego, 
where Father Gaspara lived, was the public road from 
San Diego to San Luis Rey, and they were almost sure 
to meet travelers on it. 

But their tleet horses bore them so well that it was 
not late when they reached the town. Father Gaspara’s 
house was at the end of a long, low adobe building, 
which had served no mean purpose in the old Presidio 
days, but was now fallen ‘nto decay ; and all its rooms, 
except those occupied by the Father, bad been long un. 
inhabited. On the opposite side of the way, in a 
neglected, weedy open, stood his chapel—a_ poverty- 
stricken little place, its walls imperfectly whitewashed, 
decorated by a few course pictures and by broken 
sconces Of looking glass, rescued in their dilapidated 
condition from the Mission buildings, now gone utterly 
to ruin. In these had been put candle-holders of 
common tin, in Which a few candles dimly lighted the 
room. Everything about it was in unison with the 
atmosphere of the place—the most profoundly melan- 
choly in all Southern California. Here was the spot 
where that grand old Franciscan, Padre Junipero Serra, 
began his work, fullof the devout and ardent purpose to 
reclaim the wilderness and its peoples to hiscountry and 
his Church ; on this very beach he went up and down for 
those first terrible weeks, nursing the sick, praying witb 
the dying, and burying the dead, from the pestilence. 
stricken Mexican ships lying in the harbor. Here be 
baptized his first Indian converts, and founded his first 
Mission. And the only traces now remaining of his 
heroic labors and hard-won successes were a pile of 
crumbling ruins, a few old olive trees and palms; 
in less than another century even these would be 
gone; returned into the keeping of that mother, the 
earth, who puts no headstones at the sacredest of her 
graves. 

Father Gaspara had been for many years at San. 
Diego. Although not a Franciscan, having, indeed, no 
especial love for the order, he had been from the first 
deeply impressed by the holy associations of the place. 
He had a nature at once fiery and poetic ; there were 
but three things he could have been—a soldier, a poet, or 
a priest. Circumstances had made him a priest; and 
the fire and the poetry which would have wielded the 
sword or kindled the verse, had he found himself 
set either to fight or to sing, had all gathered into added 
force in his priestly vocation. The look of a soldier he 
had never quite lost—neither the look nor the tread ; 
and his flashing dark eyes, heavy black hair and beard, 
and quick elastic step, seemed sometimes strangely out 
of harmony with his priest’s gown. And it was the 
sensitive soul of the poet in hin whieh had made him 
withdraw within himself more and more, year after 
year, as he found himself comparatively powerless to do 
anything for the huudicds of Indians that he would fain 
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have seen gathered once more, as of old, into the keep- 
ing of the Church. He had made frequent visits to 
them in their shifting refuges, following up family after 
family, band after band, that he knew. he had written 
bootless letter after letter to the Government officials of 
one sort and another, at Washington. Ile had made 
equally bootless efforts to win some justice, some pro- 
tection for them, from officials nearer home: he had en 
deavored to stir the Church itself to greater etliciency in 
their behalf. Finally, weary, disheartened, and in 
dignant with that intense, suppressed indignation which 
the poetic temperament alone can feel, he had ceased, 
had said, ‘* It is of no use; I will speak no word; I am 
done; I can bear no more !” and, settling down into the 
routine of his parochial duties to the little Mexican and 
Trish congregation of his charge in San Diego, he had 
abandoned all effort todo more for the Indians than 
visit their chief settlements once or twice a year, to ad- 
mninister the sacraments. When fresh outrages were 
brought to his notice, he paced his room, plucked 
fiercely at his black beard, with ejaculations, it isto be 
feared, savoring more of the Camp than the altar; but 
he made no effort to do anything. Lighting his pipe, 
he would sit down on the old bench in his tile-paved 
veranda, and smoke by the hour, gazing out on the 
placid water of the deserted harbor, brooding, ever 
brooding, over the wrougs he could not redress. 

A few paces off from his door stocd the just begun 
Walls of a fine brick church, which it had been the dream 
and pride of his heart to see builded, and full of wor-- 
shipers. This too had failed. With San Diego’s re- 
peatedly vanishing hopes and dreams of prosperity had 
yone this hope and dream of Father Guaspata’s. It 
looked, now, as if it would be indeed a waste of money 
to build a costly church on this site. Sentiment, how- 
ever sacred and loving toward the dead, must yield to 
the demands of the living. To build a church on the 
ground where Father Junipero firse trod and labored 
would be a work to which no Catholic could be indiffer 
ent; but there were other and more pressing claims to 
be met first This was right. Yet the sight of these 
silent walls, only a few feet high, was a sore one to 
Father Gaspara; a daily cross, which he did not find 
grow lighter as he paced up and down his veranda, 
year in and year out. in the balmy winter and cool sum- 
mer of that magic climate. 

‘Majella, the chapelislighted ; but that is !” ex- 
claimed Alessandro, as they rode into the silent plaza. 
‘* Father Gaspura must be there ;” and, jumping off his 
horse, he peered in at the uncurtained window. ‘A 
marriage, Majella—a marriage ! 


he cried, hastily re- 
turning. ‘* This, too, is good fortune. We need not to 
wait long.” 

When the sacristan whispered to Father Guspara that 
an Indian couple had just come in, wishing to be mar- 
ried, the Father frowned. Ilis supper was waiting ; he 
had been out all day, over at the old Mission olive- 
orchard, where he had not found things to his mind ; 
the Indian man and wife whom he hired to take care of 
the few acres the Church yet owned there had been neg- 
lecting the Church lands and trees, to look after their 
own. The father was vexed, tired, and hungry, and the 
expression with which he regarded Alessandro and Ra- 
mona, a8 they came toward him, was one of the least 
prepossessing of which his dark face was capable. Ra- 
mona, who had never Knelt to any priest save the gentle 
Father Salvierderra, and who had supposed that all 
priests must look, at least, friendly, was shocked at the 
sight of the impatient visage confronting her. but, as 
his first glance fell on Ramona, Father Gaspara’s expres- 
sion changed. 

‘*What is all this!’ he thought; and as quick as he 
thought it, he exclaimed, in a severe tone, looking at 
Ramona, ‘‘ Woman, are you an Indian ?” 

‘Yes, Father,” answered Ramona, gently. ‘‘ My 
mother was an Indian.” 

half-breed !” thought Father Gaspara. ‘‘It is 
strange how sometimes one of the types will conquer, 
and sometimes another! But this is no common crea- 
ture ;” and it was with a look of new interest anu sym- 
pathy on his face that he proceeded with the ceremony 
—the other couple, a middle-aged Irisimap, with his 
more than middle aged bride, standing quietly by, and 
looking on with a vague sort of wonder in their ugly, 
impassive faces, as if it struck them oddly that Lndians 
should marry. 

The book of the marriage records was kept in Father 
Gaspara’s own rooms, locked up und hidden even from 
his old housekeeper. ile bad had bitter reason to take 
this precaution. It had been for more than one man’s 
interest to cut leaves out of this old record, which dated 
back to 1769, and had many pages written full in the 
hand of Father Junipero himself. 

As they came out of the chapel, Father Gaspara lead- 
ing the way, the Irish couple shambling along shame- 
facedly apart from each other, Alessandro, still holding 
Ramona’s hand in his, said, ** Will you ride, dear? It 
is but a step.” 

‘* No, thanks, dear Alessandro, I would rather walk,” 
she replied ; aud, Alessandro slipping the bridles of the 
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two horses over his left arm, they walked on. Father 
Gaspara heard the question and answer, and was still 
more puzzled. 

“Ile speaks as a gentleman speaks to a lady,” he 
mused. ‘* What does it mean? Who are they ?” 

Father Gaspara was a wel]-born man, and in his home 
in Spain had been used to associations far superior to 
any which he had known in his Californian life. <A 
ventle courtesy of tone and speech, such as that with 
which Alessandro had addressed Ramona, was not often 
heard in his parish. When they entered his house, he 
avain regarded them both attentively. Ramona wore on 
her head the usual black shawl of the Mexican women. 
There was nothing distinctive, to the Father's eye, in 
her figure or face. In the dim light of the one candle 
Father Gaspara allowed himself no luxuries—the ex- 
quisite coloring of her skin and the deep blue of her 
Alessandro’s tall figure and 
dignitied bearing were not uncommon. The Father had 
seen many as fine-looking Indian men. But his voice 
was remarkable, and he spoke better Spanish than was 
wont to be heard from Indians. 

“Where are vou from ?” said the Father, as he held 
his pen poised in hand, ready to write their names in 
the old raw-hide-bound book. 

* Temecula, Father,” replied Alessandro. 

Father Gaspara dropped his pen. ‘* The village the 
Americans drove out the other day?” he cried. 

** Yes, Father.” 

Father Gaspara sprang from his chair, took refuge 
from his excitement, as usual, in) pacing the tloor.— 
“Go! go! Pm done with you! Its all over,” he said 
fiercely to the Irish bride and groom, who had given him 
their names and their fee, but were still hanging about 
irresolute, not knowing if all were ended or not.—*' A 
burning shame! The most dastardly thing I have seen 
yet in this land forsaken of God!” cried the Father. 
‘1 saw the particulars of it in the Sin Diego paper yes- 
terday.”” Then, coming to a halt in front of Alessan- 
dro, he exclaimed ; ** The paper said that the Indians 
were compelled to pay all the costs of the suit; that the 
sheriff took their cattle to do it. Was that true 7” 

Yes, Father,” replied Alessandro. 

The Father strode up and down again, plucking at his 
beard. *‘ What are you going to do ’” hesaid. ** Where 
There were two hundred in your 


eves were not to be seen. 


have you all gone * 
Villave the last time I was there.” 

‘*Some have gone over into Pachanga,” replied Ales- 
sandro, *‘some to San Pascuale, and the rest to San 
Bernardins.” 

‘ Body of Jesus!iman! But you take it with philos- 
ophy !" stormed Father Gaspara. 

Alessandro did not understand the word ‘* philoso- 
phy,” but he knew what the Father meant. ‘ Yes, 


Father,” he said, doggedly. ‘‘It is now twenty-one 
days ago. Iwas not * at first. There is nothing to be 
done.” 


Ramona held tight to Alessandro’s hand. She was 
afraid of this fierce, black-bearded priest, who dashed 
back and forth, pouring out angry invectives. 

“The United States Government will suffer for it '” 
he continued, ‘ lt is a Government of thieves and rob- 
bers! God will punish ther. You will see ; they will 
he visited with a curse—a curse in their borders; their 
sons and their daughters ~hall be desolate! But why do 
I prate in these vain words ’ My son, tell me your 
names again ;” and he seated himself once more at the 
table where the ancient marriage-record lay open. 

After writing Alessandro’s name, he turned to Ra- 
mona. ‘‘And the womans ”” be said. 

Alessandro looked at Ramona. In the chapel he 
had said simply, *‘ Majelia.””. What name should he 
give more ? 

Without a second’s hesitation, Ramona answered, 
** Majella. Majella Phaii is my pame.”’ 

She pronounced the word ‘* Phail” slowly. It was 
new to her. She had never seen it written ; as it lin- 
gered on her lips, the Father, to whom, also, it was a 
new word, misunderstood it, took it to be in two sylla- 
bles, and so wrote it. 

The last step was taken in the disappearance of 
Ramona. How should any one, searching in after 
years, tind any trace of Ramona Ortegna in the woman 
married under the name of *‘ Majella Fayeel ’’? 

‘“No, no! Put up your money, son,” said Father 
Gaspara, aS Alessandro began to undo the Knots of the 
handkerchief in which his gold was tied. ‘* Put up 
your money. I] take no money from a Temecula In- 
dian. I would the Church had money to give vou. 
Where are you going now °” 

‘To San Pasquale, Father.” 

‘Ah! San Pasquale! The head man there has the 
old pueblo paper,” said Father Gaspara. ‘‘He was 
showing it tome the other day. That will, it may be, 
save you there. But do not trust to it, son. Buy your 
self a piece of land as the white man buys his. Trust to 
pothing.” 

Alessandro looked anxiously in the Father’s face. 
** How is that, Father?” he said. ‘1 donot know.” 

** Well, their rules be thick as the crabs here on the 


beach,” replied Father Gaspara ; ‘‘ and, faith, they ap- 
pear to me to be backwards of motion also, like the 
crabs; but the lawyers understand. When you have 
picked out your land, and have the money, come to me, 
and I will go with you and see that you are not cheated 
in the buying, so far as I can tell; but 1 myself am at 
my wits’ end with their devices. Farewell,son! Fare. 
well, daughter !” he said, rising from his chair. Hun- 
ger Was again getting the better of sympathy in Father 
Gaspara, and as he sat down to his long-deferred sup- 
per, the Indian couple faded from his mind ; but after 
supper was over, as he sat smoking his pipe on the 
veranda, they returned again, and lingered in his 
thoughts—lingered strangely, it seemed to him; he 


could not shake off the impression that there was some-— 


‘*] shall hear of them 
And he thought rightly. 


thing unusual about the woman. 
again, some day,” he thought. 
INQUIRING FRIENDS 

[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on anu eubject to The Chris 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp. will receive @ reply 
either through the columns of the paner or hy letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly aa practicadie | 

1. In ** Paradise Regained” I tind, in Book ili.. line 170. Mo 
din: line 840, ** Gallaphrone Book iv., line 72, Blackmoor 
Sea.’ What and where were these places” 

2. In Book ii, line 313, Milton gives **Thebez* as the birth 
place of Elijah the prophet. What authority is there for this» 
Thebez is used only once in the Bible, Judges ix., 50, which 
Abimelech took, and where he wis killed. 

%. In 1852 Edgar Mortara, a child of Jewish parents in Rome, 
was secretly baptized, and in 1858 was stolen by the bishop's 
guards and hidden ina convent. Cardinal Antonelli informed 
Sir Moses Montefiore that he should be educated in the Romish 
faith, but that on attaining his sixteenth or seventeenth year he 
should be set free to follow his own judgment. Can vou tell me 
what his history has been since thattime’? Is he still living» and 
where does he reside? H. 

(ORANGE, N. J. 

Modin was the residence of the father of Judas Maccabieus, 
and was the burial-place of Judas Maccabwus. Its site is 
not known with anv certainty. *‘Gallaphrone”’ we are not 
able to identify with any resources at our command. We 
judge from the context that it Was a city, real or imaginary, 
of the empire of Charlemagne. The Black-Moor Sea is the 
Black Moor’s Sea, that part of the Mediterranean Sea lying 
next tothe Moorish territory. We judge that Thebez must 
be a misreading for Thisbe. At all events, there is no 
authority whatever for the supposition that Elijah was a 
native of Thebez, an Fygyptian city; there is a tradition 
which identifies his birthplace with Thisbe, a city of Gilead, 
and referred to in the Apocrypha. ‘This tradition, how- 
ever, seems itself to rest ov a Misreading of the Hebrew in 
1 Kings xvii., 1. See, for further information, Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary, art. Thisbe. We shall be obliged to any of our 
readers who can give any answer to your last question. We 
do not know where to look to for information. 


May we ask you to give the casting vote on a question under 
discussion here? One party says that aman who has the spirit 
of Christ is a Christian, although he denies the inspiration of the 
Bible and regards Jesus as simply a good man. On the otner 
side it is claimed that while such a man is Christlike he cannot 
be called a Christian, for Christianity is founded on the divinity 
of Christ anda belief in his resurrection from the dead. If 
Christianity is only aninspiration to right living, how does it 
differ from the teachings of Soerates * J. H. QO. 

Napanocn, August 25. 

[f by your question you mean the mere use of terms, we 
must reply that the word Christian is used with many dif- 
ferent significations ; sometimes, as in the phrase Christian 
nations, simply indicatiug a general acceptance of the moral 
principles ineuleated by Jesus Christ; sometimes indicatine 
a heartfelt and spiritual allegiance to Jesus Christ asa 
divine Lord and Master. If, on the other hand, you mean 
to ask what is necessary to make one a disciple of Jesus 
Christ, aud accepted as such by him, we answer that 
the New Testament does not indicate ary intellectual con- 
ditions as essentia/ ; he is a disciple or follower of Christ who 
accepts Him as a teacher, and in a chiidlike and trustful 
spirit enters His school to learn all truth of Him and to con- 
form his life to the doctrine afforded by His example. The 


twelve Apostles were disciples of Christ before Christ's 


death and resurrection, but they did not believe in his resur- 
rection, although he foretold it, until after it occurred, and 
their conception of his divinity and atonement was evi- 
dently far from clear, definite, or strong. 


You say in your issue of August 7, under Inquiring Friends, 
that * We can see’no ground, elther in Seripture or philosophy, 
apart from revelation, for the belief that all men will finally re- 
turn to God and repent of sin.”’ Will you please answer in some 
department of your paper the question, Where so many of our 
very best people in a4 our churches ground their belief in this 
doctrine, whichis spreading everywhere s> rapidly? G. W. J. 

Sr. Jonnssury, Vt. 

That belief is grounded chietly on two arguments. First, 
the goodness of God. We cannot suppose, it is said, that a 
loving God would create any sentient beings to suffer for- 
ever. Secondly, on certain passages of Scripture, such as 
Philippians ii., 9-11, which are supposed to tndicate the final 
redemption of all mankind. The answer made to the tirst 
argument is, that if man is always free he must be free to 
continue in sin in spite of God's grace. The answer to the 
second is, the citation of other passages of Scripture which 
apparently indicate the hopeless doom of certainly tinal and 
irrevocable impenitence. An increasing number of Biblical 
scholars, though they still constitute amin»rity, seek to ree- 
oncile these two apparently inconsistent clauses of Script- 
ure passages by the doctrine of conditional immortality ; 
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that is, that only those who are the children of God will be 
immortal; that all others will perish utterly: and thus, 
finally, all those who continue to live will acknowledge alle- 
giance to Jesus as their Saviour, and (iod as their Father. 


Please inform me, through your column of Inquiring Friends, 
when and by whose authority obedience to the fourth eom- 
mandment was changed from the seventh to the tirst day of the 
week? I have recently made the acquaintance of ‘* Seventh- 
day Adventists,", who maintain that the change did not take 
place during the days of the Apostles, but several (one or two) 
centuries afterwards, by order of one of the popes, to win over 
and favor the worshipers of’the sun. Also please inform me 
in what year the first pope began his supremacy. 

The fourth commandment simply requires men to labor 
six days and rest on the seventh; it does not attach any 
importance to the day, but only tothe proportion of time. 
The day was not changed by any ecclesiastical authority 
from the seventh to the first ; the change wasa gradual one. 
In the early church for a time the seventh day was observed 
as the Sabbath and the first day as the celebration of the 
resurrection. Gradually, as the Jewish elements in the 
church grew proportionately less, and the Gentile elements 
proportionately greater, the seventh-day observance was 
dropped and the first-day observance took its place. In 
our judgment no other authority is required for such a 
change than is involved in the broad declarations of Paul in 
such passages as Romans xiv., 5,6, and Col. ii., 16. The 
supremacy of the pope was, insimilar manner, the result of 
a gradual development; the title Pope or Papa was taken 
by all bishops in the first century, and it was not until the 
fifth century that it was used as a specific title for the 
Bishop of Rome, about which time also that bishop began 
to exercise a supreme authority over other bishops. 


Gue Home. 


LOVE’S PREFERENCE. 


By Hannau CODDINGTON. 


TUVAIR lilies, rich roses, the garden adorn ;— 
Sweet, promise, Whenever you see 

The daisies and clover, 
You'll think of your lover,” 

He whispered, when parting with me. 
A song for the lilies! 
A song for the roses, 

Whose perfume is filling the air! 
But my heart’s with the daisies, 
The wild, wayside daises, 

For love’s tender message they bear. 


The poppies are blooming amid the tall corn, 
The grasses wave thick in the fields :— 
With thoughts of my lover, 

I search for that clover, 

Which fate’s magic influence wields. 
A song for the poppies! 
A song for the corn, 

Whose tassels are silken and fine! 
But my heart’s with the clover, 
The red and white clover, 

That tells me I’m his, and he’s mine ' 


THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL. 
By CHARLES NorTHEND. 

F all influences which have a powerful agency. 

in shaping the character and condition of a peo- 
ple, none are more decisive and potent than those 
emanating from the home and the school. If these are 
in harmony with each other and in accord with the 
right and true, ever working with a kindly, co-operative 
spirit, there can scarcely be a limit to their possible use. 
fulness and power. | 

But it is too often true that a want of right under. 
standing, or a disagreement on some non-essential 
points, does much to weaken, if not nullify; efforts. 
which would otherwise prove highly efficient for good. 

For the first five or six years of a child’s life—and it 
would be well if a year or two longer—the home is the 
controlling power and influence ; and what that home is, 
in all its conditions and surroundings, in the Labits, 
words, and dispositions of all its members and depend- 
ents, will be ineffaceably impressed upon the susceptible 
hearts of the childien of the household. Unless counter. 
acted, these impressions will ‘‘ grow with their growth 
and strengthen with their strength,” for good or evil, 
according to their character and origin. If home has 
been made pleasant by kind words and deeds, if a spirit 
of love and gentleness, of patience and charity, of order 
and neatness, of propriety and courtesy, has constantly 
pervaded the home, it will ever after be felt as a living 
power for good. On the other hand, if a spirit of dis- 
cord has prevailed in the home, if unkind worils and 
more unkind deeds have been of hourly occurrence, if 
harsh and improper language has been often heard, 
the Sabbath disregarded, what an influence for evil 
will be excited and felt in the future lives of those whose 
tenderest years were passed in that home, which was no 
true home—the name without the thing signified ' 

But at the early age of five or six years—often soouet 
—another agency becomes associated with the home . 
and that is the school. Henceforth, and for several 
years, there exists a sortof copartnership in the work of 
education, under the style of ‘“‘Home & School.” Be- 
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tween the two the most cordial and confidential relations 
should exist. How important that at the outset, and 
ever after, the right spirit and understanding exist be- 
tween the members of the firm, so that the good efforts 
and work of the one be neither frustrated, retarded, nor 
perverted by the unwise management or wrong views of 
the other. | 
Low few parents properly Consider the true design and 
importance of the school life of their children! Low 
many think their own duties regarding the education of 
their children cease on sending them to the school! 
How few consider the magnitude of the trust committed 
to the teacher under whose immediate care and watch 
for six hours daily, and for five days of the seven, they 
are receiving lessons and impressions which time cannot 
-efface!) Every word and act of the teacher, his per- 
sonal appearance and bearing, his tones of voice and ex. 
pressions of countenance, his errors and deficiencies, 
will, each and all, leave impressions, for good or evil, 
upon the tender minds of youth. Hence, how great 
and important is the vocation of the teacher, and with 
what a power for good is he invested if he has the true 
spirit and qualification for his office, and commands the 
contidence and hearty co-operation of the parents in 
whose stead he stands and labors for the time being ! 
There is much of truth in the oft-repeated Prussian 
maxim, ‘‘ As isthe teacher, sois the school ;” but equally 
true is it that ‘tas are the parents, so will be both teacher 
and school.” If parents feel right and act right, no 
incompetent or unfaithful teacher can long abide in/ 
their midst. Of course, we are neither to look for nor 
expect perfection either in the family or school, but we 
must press toward it with high aims and union of effort. 
Truly the teacher is called to a high work. No man 
can desire a greater field for usefulness than that open 
to a Christian teacher. Ile has to do with tender minds 
and susceptible. hearts. Though his Ixbors and aims 
are mainly for future development in practical lire, 
they must, if truly successful, all be true and made at 
the right time and in the right way. Not only what he 
says, but, much more, what he does and what he és in 
the presence of his pupils, will make lasting impressions. 
This being se, no one should enter a profession of such 
vast influences and responsibilities without well consider- 
ing the nature and magnitude of incumbent duties, and 
resolving that, with God's help, he wililearnestly strive to 
‘act well his part,’ and do something, daily and hourly, 
to lead his pupils to better thoughts, words, and acts, 
and so to create within them a desire for everything that 
is ** lovely and of good report,” and a love for all that 


is beautiful and true.’ 
if, then, the teacher's work is so great in its nature 
and so important in its results, it must readily be ad- 
mitted that he needs and should have the constant sup- 
portand encouragement of the parents for whom he 
toils in a work dearer to them than any other can be. 


FIND OUT THE CAUSE. 


NEI of the most serious questions affecting the 

school Hfe of a boy, and his introduction into 
business life, is the position which the fathers and 
mothers hold toward his relationship in these two fields. 
Hundreds of boys do not accomplish good work in 
school because at home, when they tell their difficulties, 
the parents see only that the boy is right, the teacher 
wrong ; the necessity of hearing both sides of this ques. 
tion, to many fair-minded parents, never occurs. It is 
their child, consequently the wrong must he with the 
teacher. The result is, the boy grows up not doubting 
his own judgment, looking upon himself as a misused 
person whom other people will not allow a fair chance. 
When the boy enters business, his sense of obligation in 
the new relation is not changed. At first, everything 
is a rosy hue, itis just the right place for the boy, and 
the boy is the right boy for the business. At the end 
of a month or two it will be diseovered that the boy 
is listless ; not anxious to get to business in the morning ; 
grumbles about the hours ; feels that he works too hard, 
and that he does not yet enough pay. Again the parent 
coincides with him; in many cases the father hurries 
arouud and gets the. boy a new place, without making 
any investigation as to what was the trouble in the old 
place. Again everything is delightful—so glad the- 
change was made! In a month or two there is the same 
listlessness and the same complaints. 

No ainbitious or capable boy can afford to enter an of- 
fice, a factory, or business of any description and work at 
low wages unless he is acquiring a knowledge and experi- 
ence that will count to him dollars and cents in the future. 
A boy without moneyed capital can only have mental cap- 
ital, and mental capital is slowly accumulated. Brains 
are not sold in the stock market. 

If a boy is gaining experience and knowledge that 
will be of practical value to him in the future, he can 

ford to work at the lowest possible figures consistent 
with his circumstances. If he has a home and parents 
who are able and willing to help him financially, it would 
be wiser and better for him to work for the knowledge he: 
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would gain, without money, than to give up a position 
where he is acquiring mental working capital that can 
be used in after years. 

The curse of the present day to many men and women 
is that they work with an eye only to present remunera- 
tion, rather than to future benefit. There are few boys 
who are capable of seeing the advantage to be gained in 
the future by making use of every opportunity of the 
present; and there are but few parents who take the 
time to investigate and so point out toa boy the losses 
and yains attending his present position. 

Why not when a boy who is attending school, com- 
plains of his teacher, find out from the teacher what the 
trouble is? Why not, when a boy complains of his 
employer or of his position, investigate and find out 
what the trouble is from the employer's standpoint ” 
If your boy is in a position for which he is not. fitted, 
you cannot afford to let him work at any salary ; if he is 
in a position for which he is qualified by nature, you 
can afford, even to the extent of making sacrifices of 
personal comfort and ambition, to let him work in that 
position-until his services command moneyed value. 

The complaint fs often :nade that in this age of ex- 
travagance, when people marry,they wish to begin house- 
keeping where their parents Icft off ; the complaint can 
be made with equal justice that many boys expect to 
command at the beginning the salary of a man who has 
spent years in acquiring the knowledge that enables 
him to command and hold his position of trust and 
responsibility. The men who have acquired promi- 
nence in their walk of life, whose position in the busi- 
ness world is desirable, are the men who as boys did 
each little duty given into their hands weil and care- 
fully, so that employers recognized their trustworthiness, 
and gave them larger opportunities and more important 
work, consequently more pay. Ability is eventually 
recognized and commauds the best prices ; it is useless to 
expect ten dollars’ pay for five dollars’ worth of service. 
When dissatisfaction exists, work is not so well done. 
No boy or man works well under a feeling of injustice, 
and when conscious of this feeling, why not examine 
carefully the work of the past year and decide in what 
way one’s services have become more valuable, and, 
when satisfied of the improvement and the greater 
value of service rendered, state the case frankly to the 
employer. If justice will not be done, or if, from the 
employer's standpoint, the services have not been more 
valuable, either decide to devote one’s self to the par- 
ticular branch of duty which would make your ser- 
vices more valuable, or decide to tind a new employer 
oremployment where one’s natural qualifications and 
experience would be of greater value. Every employer 
expects, and has a right to expect, a profit on the labor 
of the employce. Every dollar paid out as salary must 
yield a certain per cent. tothe employer. When « boy 
feels that he will only give what he considers one dollar's 
worth of service for one dollar salary, he must not 
expect to receive one dollar and a half for that amount 
of service. He has set his price on his service. But 
wher. he says, ‘‘I will do one dollar and a« half’s worth 
of work for every dollar [ receive,” he will be justified 
in expecting a increase of salary, and not till then. 


BOARDS AND BROOMSTICKS. 
py A. 


ILL and Katie had just gone to housekeeping, 

in the best style a six-hundred-dollar income 
would warrant in one of the social and literary centers 
of New England. Pretty and cozy their bright rooms 
looked, but there were many little conveniences want 
ing, and a visit from a family friend who was fertile in 
suggestion, and had a knack for making the most out of 
the least, was looked forward to with a good deal of 
interest. 

After the arrival, said Katie one day, ‘‘ I wish IT could 
have my fine pamphlet edition of ‘ Picturesque Amer 
ica’ in the parlor, where it would be easy of access 
and we could enjoy the pictures ; but the center table is 
full already, and there seems no place for it.” 

‘* You ought co have a kind of quartette table, with an 
interme.liate shelf. Well, perhaps we can contrive one.’ 

We visit the old garret, a weird, dimly lighted place, 
built before the days of saw-mills, with the marks of 
the broad-ax upon beam and rafter, giving to each a 
human interest. A search reveals, wowever, not a relic 
of the past, but a remnantof the present—a board which 
had been the cover of a packing- box. 

‘This, sawed in two, would make wo divisions of a 
Well, here is an 
old broomstick ; but we must have three more.’ | 

Katie listens in wondering silence, thinking, the while. 
that her pretty parlor shall not be desecrated by any 
such trumpery furniture as these materials succest. 
Nothing daunted, however, Wi!! is attacked upon the 
subject as soon as he comes in at night. ‘‘ Can you get 
me three old broom-handles and some kind of a box 
cover, about an inch thick, that would do for a table 
top ’”” Will, though not taking in the design very 
clearly, readily consents 14) do his part. His task is not 
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an easy one. There seems to be ‘‘a corner” in old 
broom handles. One is rallied from the varret, one 
from behind the ash-barrel, an obliging neighbor fur- 
nishes a third, but the last is not forthcoming till finally 
a kindly disposed grocer consents to spare his old store 
broom, wondering what in the name of common sense 
his eccentric customer wants with an old broom-handle ; 
and the remark, ‘‘ Going to build a table,” conveys no 
more idea than if he had said, ‘‘ Going to build a ship.’ 

The next thing is to find tools. An old hammer, a 
broken screw-driver, and a tape-measure comprise the 
family tool-chest. A sawcan perhaps be borrowed : 
nails and screws we will buy. The dining room table 
will serve for a carpenter’s bench. 

The will makes the way, and soon we have four very 
nice table-legs, with sockets sawed out to suit the two 
shelves, which are neatly fitted in; small holes made in 
each with—well, if the truth must be told, with the 
scissors-point, to give the screws some direction. The 
table then stands ready for the top, which is finally 
fastened on quite securely. 

Now to find upholstering materia]. A very pretty 
shade of olive-colored canton flannel is obtained, and 
the whole affair, legs and all, with a tack here and a 
needie there, neatly and perfectly covered. The top is 
surrounded by a shaded crimson and olive ball fringe, 
fastened on with brass nails, and the completed article 
of furniture, brass casters and all, brought out in tri 
umph and placed in the parlor, where it tones harmoni. 
ously with the other furniture. 

‘* Picturesgue America” is placed on the middle shelf ; 
a heavy volume of history on the lower one ; on the top 
we have a ‘* murmuring pink sea-shell,” and some other 
suggestive knick-knacks. Just over it we place a small 
engraving of Lake George, and above that a wall bracket 
filled with a few choice volumes of ‘‘ the sous of song— 
the deathless few.” 

Wheel round this easy chair, and, the last rays of the 
setting sun falling over your shoulder, you have a veri 
tabie puet’s corner, Where you might sit and read and 
dream till “the light that never was on sea or land” 
became a reality to you; that is, if life to you means 
leisure, which to most of us it does not. [lowever, the 
sratitied little housekeeper feels that the small outlay has 
miade a Valuabie addition to the attractions of her ‘‘ in- 
terior,” and regards it quite complacently. 

Some years have passed since this episode of family 


history, and many articles of greater value added to the 


family possessions ; still the convenient little table holds 
its place. Suggestions to remove it to the hall, where it 
wouid be useful, are quickly resented by the little house- 
holder. 

‘* No, that table has historical interest, and shall not 
be superseded by one representing merely money value.” 

If our young friends wish to make a useful gift for 
mother, sister, or friend, let them try this simple plan. 
There is hardly any one who could not do all that is 
here described. 


DROP THE UNNECESSARY. 


ihe that we are taking up the real business of 

living asain, after weeks of comparative idleness, 
it is well to begin a moderate reform in the arranve 
ments of our homes. The months or weeks of rest have 
allowed us time to think, and to each one has come a 
revelation of the mistakes of the past year. Nowis the 
time to buckle on our armor and reform. In the first 
place, huving made a study of nature, we see how 
wisely she throws olf superlative adornments. The tree 
we admire so much for its graceful outline, its peculiar 
adaptation to its surroundings, has dropped every leaf 
except those necessary to its beauty. Why do we not 
apply this rule of adaptation to our home ?” 

flow many times during a call on a friend are our 
thoughts disturbed by the multiplicity of ornaments and 
copsciousness Of the amount of time and strength used 
in aking care of them! No wonder women look old 
before their time, are worn out nervously and untfitted 
for the duties of their position as wives -and mothers ! 
Too often they are house-keepers, not hone hee pers. 

With the mistaken view that embroidered curtains, 
table cloths, tidies, uad chair-covers, bearing the results 
of hours of misplaced time and misdirected energy, add 
te the beauty and attractiveness of the home, women 
who are mothers leave the child God has given them 
to the care of a hired servant, and thus defraud the 
child of its rights—a mother’s undivided time and atten- 
tion. 

A room should only contain as many pieces of furni- 
ture as are pecessary for use in that particular room. 
Every piece put in for the purpose of producing an 
etfect is an evidence of the lack of true artistic instinct 
on the part of the mistress. Letevery piece of fursiture 


inthe room he just as handsome as the circumstances 
of the family wil! allow, but avoid every attempt at 
ornamicutation for the mere sake of ornamentation. Can 
anything be more tiresome than a wall covered with 
glaring fans, brackets, and cabinets filled with bric-a- 
brac, that you know is put out for show ? Some private 
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parlors produce on the visitor the same effect produced 
by a visit to one of the so-called art-parlors in our large 
stores. 

A cabinet containing rare bits of china or glass or 
pottery isan ornament and a means of education ; but 
a cabinet filled with plates and cups and saucers, that 
ean be obtained at any pretentious store, belongs properly 
in the dining-room. where, in all probability, they would 
find their proper places on the table. 

Mantels loaded ©!) \1 with ornaments are as much out 
of place and are as great an evidence of poor taste as an 
over-trim med bonnet. 

No room is restful that appears crowded, or suggests 
extra exertion on the part of the housewife, any more 
than an over heated, over-anxious hostess adds to the 
comfort of the guesis at a dinner-table. 

The mere business of living, the hurry and rush 
necessary 10 accompiish the various objects we have in 
view, make quiet, restful, healthful homes a necessity 
of the age. 

Not only does this false idea of what is artistic destroy 
the true uses of a home. but it absorbs the money that 
would be otherwise used in purchasing those things 
that would conduce to the moral and intellectual 
growth of the various members of the family. 

How much betier that the children should have two 
magazines and a dozen new booksin the year, than that 
the parlor should hive a lovely plush banner em- 
broidered in impossible flowers, or that a pair of smirk- 
ing Dresden figures should adorn (7) the mantel ! 

How much better to use the old cover on the living- 
room table, and cover the table with good reading- 
matter, thanto buy the new cover and by that means 
give time for a nothing to interest feeling and yawns to 
creep in the home circle! In how many homes is the 
evening looke? forward to with a feeling of dread in- 
stead of anticipation, because the plush and china orna- 
ments do not prove an endless source of interest and 
conversation ! 

Let the close of the year tind every book-shelf crowded 
and new shelves calling out for their proper adornment— 
good books. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of (hw uill be giad to recesve questions, 
gestions, Ind exrperiv. for this column.) 


How would you anus ‘vera little boy’s question, ‘** What is all 
this war between England and Egypt about?" 

There is no war between Englandand Egypt. But anum- 
ber of yeurs ago, the Pushaor King of Egypt, desiring to 
make great fhaprovemeuts in Egypt, borrowed a great deal 
of money from the people of England and France, and then 
was not able to pay it or thetnterest on it. His government 
was very bad, and his «ticers stele. Soit was finally agreed 
that England and France should appoint officers to collect 
the taxes and pay the «expenses of the Government and the 
interest. The people, who were oppressed and plundered 
by the Government, were discontented ; and they were more 
discontented When they saw the money which they had so 
hard work to earn goingtoenrico the French and English 
eapitalists. They rose in eebeilion, and if they had suc- 
cee led, would not only have destroyed the improvements 
that had been made, but would have killed all the French 
and English who were livingin kgvypt. Sothe English Gov- 
ernment interfered, put down the rebellion, re-established 
the authority of the Pasha or King of the country, and then 
Wanted to wi ‘reward iease him to govern the country 
himee!f. But fis gover: nici t was very bad and cruel. The 
poor people who cou’d nor pay their taxes, because they had 
no Moncey, Were orve’ly whipped and beaten. In the more 
distant provinces they were often robbed, and sometimes 
murdered. In ihe southern part of Egypt, which inhabited 
by wild tribes. 4 i -uder arose, called El Mahdi, who claimed 
to be a great Mohammedan prophet, and the people rallied 
about him. ‘They were barbarians, aad killed ali the prison- 
ers they took. Mr. Giadstone was in great perplexity. If 
he sent an army to put E] Mahdi down and restore the Egyp- 
tian Government, he would support the old cruel task- 
Masters and tax-yitherers. If he did not, the discontented 
people would rise all over Ezypt and kill the English people 
who live there, and destroy the Government, and make 
Egypta waste place. Then General Gordon, who had beena 
Governor ot the province of Soudan, where El Ma‘id1’s in- 
eurrection Was, proposed to xo aione, asa sort of peace- 
maker, aud see if be could not secure order by telling El 
Mahdi that be might be the Governor of that province, and 
by telling the people thai they should not be plundered any 
more. For this purpose he went to Khartoum, quite alone. 
But there are no railroads or telegraphs, and now whether 
he is gradually suceceding in preventing the wild people 
from railying round El Mahdito fizht for him, or whether 
he is in danger of being captured and killed by them, no one 
seenis to kuow with certainty; and the English Government 
is about fitting out an expedition to send to Khartoum, 
Where General tiordon is, to find out about him, and give 
him protection i: pe needs it. 


For our own benetit and that of a large number of fellow- 
sufferers, We have made especial effort to discover the rem- 
edy tor the clm-ical pest and the Buffalo moth. We con- 
sulted the Staite entomoloyist, and asked him where to get 
practical information, and he reters us to a large number of 
periodicals They are not within our reach immediately, 
wud Wo are Luercfore unable 2t once tu coliate any valuable 


hints to the housekeeper and gardener, which they may con- 
tain. 

We have also applied to an authority in agricnitural and 
household matters, but he gives no remedy which has not 
already been advised. Fortbe moth, the free use of ben- 
zine, poured over clothes, into drawers, and upon the floor, 
is, so far, the only sure remedy, but is one requiring care. 
It cannot be used near a lamp ora fire. 


Having a great love for the elm tree, We trusted that the 


beetle or worm which shared that love might also share 
our abhorrence of tobaceo, and we therefore decided to 
give the unwelcome Visitors a good dose of tobacco tea. 
We applied it with a small foree-pump, and we have seen 
no worms since then. We hope to makeit so unpleasant 
forthe worms next year that they will leave our trees un- 
visited. The dose of Paris green recommended by ‘** B. H.”’ 
seems to us very mild, but perhaps the worms are homeop- 
athists. 


In reply to your inquiry for information of the carpet 
beetle (Buffalo bug), I give you the following references to 
my writings, some of which will, doubtless, be accessible to 
you: Albany Argus of Oct. 21, 1S76; Proc. Albany [nsti- 
tute, ii., 1878, pp. 311-318; Trans. N. Y. &t. Agricul. Soc. 
for 1872-1876, 1578, pp. 256-245: American Naturalist for 
1878, pp. 536-544, figs. a-d,; Country Gentleman ior Aug. 2. 
18 , Aug. 7, 18°59, Aug. 1883 (p. 581), acd Aug. 14 
1884, pp. 676-77; Thirtieth Ann. Rept. N. Y. St. Museum of 
N. H., 1879, pp. 127-135; Johnson’s Natural History, ii., 
1880, p. 661, figs. a-d; AmsterdamyN. Y.) Datiy Democrat 
for July 21, 1584, p. 3. Also, Dr. Hagen, in Proc. Brit. Soe 
Nat. Hist., xx., 1878, p. 57; Canadian Entomolouist. x., 187s, 
p. 161; Boston Jcurnai for July 16, 187% iotormiation of 
the elm-leaf beetle, Galerwella the follow- 
ing: Riley—American Entomologist, i., p. 
Ann. Rept. Commis. Agricul. for 1575, p. 245; 1885, pp. 
159-170, pl. 12, f. 3. Fitch—Fifth Rept. Insects NX. Y., 
1859, p. 62. Harris—Insects Inj. to Veg., 15862, p! 124. 
Lintner—Country Gentleman for Oct. 12, 1882, p. 805. 
In the hope that in some of the above publications you will 
find the information desired, 

Very truly yours, J. A. LINTNER. 


The following is probably the best remedy for the “ Buf- 
falo carpet beetle’? (Anthrenus serophularia): Lay wet 
folded cloths along the edges of the carpet, and pass hot 
flat-irons over them. The liberated steam penetrates the 
carpet and cracks below, and kills the ifsects. If the 
beetles, or their larvw, are in clothing, the garments, ete., 
may be placed in a tight box—a wush-boiler w!ll answer 
well—and benzine poured overthem. Sve that the cracks 
in a floor are free from the carpet beetle before the carpet 
are laid. 


The elm-leaf beetle has been very destructive this season. 
The mature insect has wings, and cannot be kept from the 
trees by bands of coal tar, so successful with the canker- 
worms. The best method of extermination is to shower the 


infected trees with a mixture of Paris green or London pur- 


ple and water ; using a tablespoonful of the poison to a bar- 


rel of water. This mixture can be applied with a garden 


pump having a fine spraying nose at the ena of the tube, 
Boi. 

1. Where can I obtain a copy of the sermon preached by 
H. W. Beecher on Children’s Day, when so many !-ttle oncs were 
baptized® Ithink it was the second Sunday in May. 

2. Isthere any book published giving the rudiments of the 
kindergarien system, which will be of use to a mother in tench- 
ing her small! children ¢ and where can it be obtained ? 

3. How can the floor of a room used both as a family and din- 
ing room be stained so that it will look well with rugs and not 
require daily cleaning AN EARNEST INQUIRER. 


1. If at all, of Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 27 Park Place, 
New York. 

2. There are several such books: one by Mrs. Horace 
Mann and Miss FE. P. Peabody, entitled ** Moral Culture of 
Infancy ;’’ another by Matilda H. Kriege, called ‘* The 
Child,’’ and a *‘ Kindergarten Guide,”’ in several parts, by 
Madame Kraus-Boelte. There may be still others which our 
readers may be able to recommend. 

3. We have several times given directious for staining 
floors more or less elaborately. For a common pine tloor— 
of which we have three now treated in such a manner—-we 
know no better way than to smvoththe floor as well as 
possible, stain it such a color as suits your tuste—the stain 
can be bought at any paint shop—fili the cracks with putty, 
colored to match the stain, and cover with a good coat of 
shellac varnish. In our house sucha floor requires daily 
brushing and a frequent ‘‘wiping,’’ but, being smooth, is 
very easy toclean. Do mot fill the cracks before staiuing. 


Will you, or some of your subscribers, oblige me by some 
details as to the working of a semi-social and semi-literary 
circle where Longtellow,”’ ** Tennysou,” and other evenings" 
are held ¢ 

There must be a leader ; the leadership may not be very 
apparent, indeed the less so the better, but there must be a 
leader. To begin with, the company should not be a large 
one. Appoint one to prepare a short general sketch otf the 
author chosen; others to read selections of his various 
styles, and some good criticisms, if possible. There may be 
songs of which the words were written by the author 
under consideration, or he may have had a favorite com- 
poser. There are numerous ways of thus giving vamety to 
the entertainment. Photographs of scenery connected with 
the subject, incidents associating him with other fanious 
people, may be introduced; it might be possible tor each 
person present to repeat a favorite quotation of three or 
four lines. Endless ways of making such an ‘evening ”’ 
pleasant could be contrived ; these are only hints. 
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Our Youna Forks. 
FOX IN THE PULPIT. 


By Epwin WILLIAMS. 


ET me tell you a true dog story. One bright Sab. 

bath, early in the spring of 1870, I was preaching 
a sermon to children in the Free Church at Andover, 
Mass. Doors and windows were open to the balmy air. 
On the porch of the commodiou: parsonage adjoining 
the church lay Fox, a beautiful English greyhound. 
He was well named, being not much larger than a fox, 
and fox-colored. Once or twice I had punished him 
for following me to the vestry prayer-meeting. I sup 
posed he understood that Scripture which says, ‘‘ With 
out are dogs.” His keen eyes looked longingly after 
me as I passed him with familiar greeting, ‘‘Good dog, 
Fox ! but you cannot come tochurch.” Neither maste: 
nor dog dreamed what was to happen that morning. 

I had been preaching about ten minutes when Fox 
rushed up the church steps, stood a moment at the open 
door in curious suspense, then came gracefully bound 
ing through the aisle. up the winding pulpit stairs, 
and with eager delight began to lick my hand. His 
eves fairly shone. He never looked handsomer—mis 
chievous fellow! I was very angry. But I long ago 
made a pledge to myself to try to keep) eoo! during 
any unexpected disturbance in church. | ence stepped 
hard on a fat little puppy which had waddled into 
church in Northfield, Minn., whi'e I was speaking at a 
Sunday-school concert. Ugh! It made me shudder, 
as Thackeray did when swallowing his prst American 
oyster; it seemed as if he had eaten a baby. I can feel 
him under my heel yet. Three quarrejsome little curs 
in a farmer’s house once threatened the good order of 
the service by trying to climb, al! at once, intu the lap 
of a richly dressed and very sensitive lady visitor. 
They whined to go out. When out, they scratched and 
velped at the door until let in again. When a coon who 
was there caught one by the ear until he howled, 
I thought the usefulness of that service was over. [ 
had heard of a Methodist who was preaching in a 
primitive shanty in Illinois, when a long eired, hung: y 
hound, blundering into the buttery, thrust his head into 
a crock of soft soap. Putting his nose into the gourd 
cup, where were some scraps only partly consumed by 
the lye, bis spreading ears caught him fast. Badly 
frightened, he bounded through the room with mourn 
ful ahoo ! ahoo! scattering the soft soap over the wor 
shipers. That meeting could not rally from the shock. 
But that my own well-bred dog in staid old Andover 
should disturb a Sunday congregation was intoleral!r. 
A wealthy manufacturer, now gone to heaven, who 
loved children and flowers, and dogs too, whom I was 
urging in that very sermon to helpimprove our Sunday 
school room, looked intensely disgusted. Ladies put 
up their handkerchiefs and grew red in the face. Boys 
and girls tittered with the novel excitement, and who 
could blame them ? One poor woman, with a merry, 
tell-tale face, seemed ready to scream. There wus 
warmth in that pulpit that morning. It was the morc 
trying that the graceful scamp had come in where my 
r notes were scantiest. Extemporizing was doubly difti 
cult. Fortunately, he kept still at my feet, and for once 
I felt thankful for the old-fashioned pulpit, like a swal. 
low’s nest.on the wall, which, hiding half of me, con. 
cealed him entirely. JI wanted to Aide him. Fora few 
minute- I fear my indignation at the dog burned faster 
than my zeal for Bunday-school improvements. Sud 
denly the happy explanation of the canine irruption 
dawned on me. Repeating the text, ‘‘ Take us, the 
foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the vines, for our vines 
have tender grapes” (Solomon’s Song, ii., 15), the reason 
for Fox’s behavior was clear. With animated voice | 
had been urging children to correct bad habits, to catch 
the little foxes whieh spoil the vines, blight the promise, 
of their young lives. Fox certainly found new interest 
inthe pulpit. Hearing his name called, ‘*Fox,” ‘‘Foxes,”’ 
Foxy,” he darted from his sunny porch and came to my 
feet. J understood that questioning look as he paused 
& moment atthe door, seeming to say: ‘* Master has 
whipped me for coming into the vestry, but as his own 
voice calls me, it must be right to come into church.”’ 
My vexation turned to pride in his devotion. I was 
ashamed at my stupidity. I had written and spoken his 
name again and again without a thought of the coinci 
dence. Now I wanted to stoop and take his head in my 
jap, pat him—yes, hug him—and tell him I was sorry 
for my temper. The sermon had this extempore and 
unexpected closing : ‘‘ I confess, little friends, to having 
been more vexed during part of this discourse than it 
is well for a pastor to be. It annoyed me to have my 
dog disobey me by coming to church. But I will not 
punish him, as I purposed. When I used the nouns 
Fox and Foxes, and the adjective Foxy, which Solomon 
chose to describe the bad habits which threaten your 
character, the watchful animal thought I called him. 
See how promptly he obeyed—even coming to a place 


he haslearned todread. Do youever come tardily when 
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called ? You can learn a lesson even fromadog. When 


your parents or teachers call you, come cheerfully and. 


promptly. As the Saviour speaks, ‘Come unto me,’ hear 
his charming voice and come at once.” 

Fox was known theneeforth among many friends as 
the dog who came to church at the right time. The dis- 
tinguished Professor Park invited him into his parlor 
one day while he told me some wonderful dog stories. 
I never heard pleasanter dogmatism from the famous 
lecturer on Dogmatic Theology. 
pru tient after that to shut Fox on mornings. 


ONE LITTLE GIRL. 


ILE was a little girl, not more than ten years old. 

A faded calico dress, not over-clean, a pair of shoes 

with more buttons missing than were present, made up 

a by no means fashionable toilet. Her eyes were not 

‘*Jarge and dark ;’ in fact, she was a very commonplace 

looking little girl. If you met her on the street it is 

quite certain that vou would not look at Ler twice, for 

in New York there are many little girls not so clean 
and with clothes more ragged than Rose’s. 

She came intoau courtroom in New York one day, two 
or three weeks since, leading by the hand a little boy with 
bare feet, rageed clothes, and a hat withatorncrown. He 
was crying very bard, and once in a while would say, 
between his sobs, won't do it again, Rosie, [.won't 
do it again” But Rosie shut her lips tight, and walked 
through the little iron gate, and stood on the platform 
before the Judge. She was not afraid of the good- 
natured-lookiog man who was the Judve that morning, 

** Picease, sir, will vou please take care of Johnny ? he 
is too much for me. I can mind the baby all right, but 
Jounny runs away.” 

won't do it again,’ wailed Johnny. 

* Where is your mother ’” said the Judge, 

A crimson wave flashed over the face of the little 
woman, and with eves looking on the eronne, she said : 

‘ On the Island.” 

‘She got drunk.” 

‘ Where is your father ?” 

‘*[T don’t know ; and, please, will you take care of 
Johnny ?” 

After much questioning the story was told. 


Little Rosie for eight weeks had been taking care of | 


a baby sister eight months old, and Johnny. 

Now, Johnny would not stay at home, and Rose had 
heard that there was a big house uptown where he 
would be taken care of, and from which he could not 
run away, and she came to the Judge to have him sent 
to that place. ; 

Rose really took care of Johnny and the baby. She 
earned money by selling papers and ‘‘ minding” the 
babies of two or three mothers who lived in the big 
tenement-house down townin which she lived, who had 
to go away from aome to earn money. She paid the 
rent of the one room she called home, and was father 
and mother to her brother and sister. 

The Judge did send Johnny to the place up town 
whkere Rose wanted him sent. How he cried when the 
big policeman took him away from Rose! And Rose 
cried ; the great tears rolled down her cheeks as she went 
out on the street, and she waited round the door, with 
the baby in her arms, till it was almost dark, to see Johnny 
go away. Perhaps it was best that Johnuy went out 
by another door while she was waiting. 

Now Johnny plays on a big lawn with a lot of other 
little boys. His face and clothes are clean, and when 
Rose goes up to see him she will be surprised to see 
how fat and happy he is. 

Some people went down to see Rose, and tried to 
persuade her to put the baby in a Ilome and go to 
another Home herself. But Rose said ** No ;” she must 
keep the house and the baby until her mother got back, 
and she could not be separated from the baby. She 
was so womanly, so motherly, in her determination, that 
she was permitted to do as she wisbed. 

To-day, if you should go into one of the tenement- 
houses near that great gloomy building called the 
Tombs, you would find Rose living with the baby, 
and if it was in the afternoon you would find three 
other babies with her, to whom she proves a good nurse, 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces 

MINISTER from the West told us.a good story 
A at the dinner-table to-day. He said that last Fall, 
when it began to grow cold, he noticed a man working 
about the yard of the house where he lived, whose face 
he had not seen before. Now, the minister is old enough 
to know better, but he has never had a home of his own, 
so he has had to live in other people’s homes, and the 
yard where the man was working belonged not to him, 
but to the family with whom he lived. As day by day 


went by, and still the man was working about, the 
minister was curious to ask who he was, especially as 
he seemed very cheerful and happy about his work. 


Yet we thought it’ 


The ade of the house told the minister that the man 
had come to her door asking for food or work, and 
his face was so honest that she had given him both, and 
had kept him on from day to day till he should fiad 
something better. His meals he took at the house, and 
the lady asked him if he had a place to sleep. He said 
he had, and she did not ask him where. But by and 
by she found out where it was. All the first part of 
the night he walked the streets to keep warm, and 
towards morning he went to a freight-house or engine- 
house, where they built a fire, and, curling himself up 
close to the warm bricks, he kept himself from freezing 
while he slept a few hours. What sort of a lodging 
would you call that ? When the lady found out about 
it, she said, ‘‘ Why did you not go into the warm barn 
and sleep in the hay ? you knew all about it.”’ 

‘* Because, ma’am, it wouldn’t have been honorable to 
do that without your knowing it, and I was ashamed to 
let you know that I had no better place than I had.” 

There are not many tramps so honorable as that, and 
there are many people who think themselves 
better than tramps, who are not so honorable. The 
boys who walked through my neighbor’s orchard the 
other day, and helped themselves to the apples on the 
ground, were very much less careful about being honor- 
able than my friend’s tramp. The little girl who 
pushed her hand through the fence and picked off the 
spray of fuchsias hanging near; the man in the post- 
office who read the postal card given bim to mail; the 
boy at school who looked over the next boy’s shoulder 
and copied the questions on his slate; the girl who told 
another girl something disagreeable that had been said 
about her—all these, and many more, were less honorable 
than the tramp ‘‘out W est. Je 


Omo, Bureau Co., July 23, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I would like to be one of your nephews. I thank you for the 
pretty card yon sent me. My sister wrote to you last summer, 
so [ thought I would too. I will be eleven next October. 
a little kitten; itis gray and black: her nameis Beauty. 
has taken The Christian Union ever since I can remember, and 
I like to read the letters in it. I go tu school, and study read- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic, and geography. We are having vaca- 
tion now, and [am havingarest now. I have two sisters, but 
no brothers. I have been sick, but I am getting well again. 


much 


~ 


I have | 
Papa | 


, one. Pa gete The Christian Union. 


You made a mistake in my sister’s name ;hernameis Anna. I | 


got a silk handkerchief and a knife and a box of candy for my 
Christmas. It is raining quite hard to-day, and I cannot get out- 
of-doors. 

| am afraid my letter is getting too long. 


Affectionately, DEAN R. 


Trixie’s kitten ran away, a few days ago, and we are 
afraid it will not come back. She feels very sorry. If 
all the kittens in the world were suddenly destroyed, 
what a number of sorry children there would be ! 

OBERLIN, Ohio, August 24, S84 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I don’t just understand about the red lines. 
know enough to want one under my name. 

Did you kuow Miss H.¥ Well, ] Know her very well,a 
has said agreat deal about you 

Little Johnny has grown a great deal, and is two years old. 

[ am not going to school this year, and am yvoing to take music 
lessons. 

lam very fond of musie; ain’t you ¥ 

Grandpa takes The Christian Union, and as we live 
house, it is as good as if we took it ourselves 

I got the pretty card, and am much obliged. 

I am going to stop now, and I should think it was time. 

Your loving niece, MARGAKET S. 

Yes, indeed, [ know Miss H. Uf you can give, in 
your life, half the pleasure she has given by her singing, 
you will be a happy woman. I could tell you of many 
hours which her natural, expressive singing has made 
full, not only of pleasure, but of real help to better, 
truer life. 


Bat [ think I 


nd she 


at his 


Pos7TBuKG, August 6, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

In one of your recent letters you said Rex wanted to Jearn 
about birds. I also am interestedin birds. I do not know that I 
can give him much information, but I cau tell him of some of 
our Southern birds. Oneof the most famous isthe mocking-bird 
Its plumage is not handsome ; the wings are black and white, 
the body is light gray, the billis rather long. It has no song of 
its own; it mocks other birds and animals. It will mock any- 
thing; Ihave had one mock me. It will sing beautifully for a 
while, then suddenly break out like a crow or a hawk The 
female defends her nest fiercely. I once climbed up on a fence 
and looked into a mocking-bird’s nest; the «ld bird flew 
down and pecked me on the head. If the mother-bird finds one 
of her young ones in captivity and cannot rescue it, she will kill 
it rather than have it remain a prisoner. These birds build their 
nests on atree or bush There is a 'aw here against killing or 
eatchingthem. I thank you very much forthe card you sent me: 
it va“ very pretty. We had wild violets here by the last of 
March. We tave had a great dealof rain this season —too much 
for the eotton. Corn was not much hurt by it. though. I have 
got a new gun lately, and expect tokill a good deal of game this 
Fall and winter. Quailis the best game. I am going to have a 
dog soon to hunt with me; it will bea pointer. I loys to bunt. 

Your loving nephew, PARKER BL. 

Thank you for such a good letter. Do be very care- 
ful with yourgun. Even experienced hunters meet with 
terrible accidents sometimes. Did you hear about the 
death of Professor Phelps, of Smith College, last year ? 

BepForp, July 29, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

May I be one of your nephews’ I am ten years old, and have 
no brothers or sisters, but have a kind father, mother, and yrand- 
mother. I have nine little turtles. [read in the last Christian 


= & 

Union about making a pen for turtles. So, yesterday, father 
madea pen for them. This morning Lcould not find one of 
them. The other eight were allin sight. I[»6 was hidden in the 
grass. What shall I do with them in winter® Here it has 


We are 
a letter. 


to s'e it. for the er 
Address Master Warren NV. Box 


rained all day ps need | 
‘lease write me 
gedford, N. 

I knew a gentleman once who kept a tnrtle in his back 
vard. [t was a pretty large one, and he thouzht some 
day he would have-turtle soup, and invite a few friends 
fo dinner, But he found that it took so much expensive 
wine and spice, ete., to make nice turtle soup that he 
concluded to put off his dinner a little while. and while 
he Was Waiting the turtle disappeared. Do you sup 
pose it suspected what was planned against him and bid, 
or was it the cold nights of autumn that made him hide 
away down in the earth to get away from the cold 7 
You have given me your address so plainly that I wish 
[ had time to write you a letter all to yourself to-day. 
Perhaps Lcan ‘‘some day ;” and perhaps other boys who 
have kept turties will tell you how they managed them 
in the winter. 


NEW YORK, iowa, July 31, 
Lear Avuat Patience: 

fam ten vears old, and I wish to be one of your nephews. We 
hove six little kittens, and two oldcats. We had adog, but we 
Were afraid he was going mad, so we killed him. He was a 
good old dow. and was twelve or thirteen years old when we 
kKiiled have two brothers in Dakota. Fred and Charles 
they have been there two sumeners when this summer is out 
We get a letter from them almost every week. 

Give my loveto Trixie. Warren H. B 

l am sorry your dog was “‘ getting mad.” What a 
sreat deal more killing there would beif everything 
that Was ‘* getting mad” was killed! <A very sweet lit- 
tie girl, with long curlsand the pinkest of cheeks, said, 
herself, she was ‘* real mad ;” I'm glad nobody shot her 
for I think she will get well. But what a pity nice 
boys and ‘girls should have such a dangerous disease, 
cven though they do get well! 


- by. 


NEw GLasGow, December 18, 1883 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I saw your letterain The Christian Union. and thought that I 
should write to you. This is the first letter | ever wrote to amy 
Heis acarriage-maker. We 
(rlasgow, N.S. We havetwo cows, and two cats. 
and a dog, and we have got a farm half a mile from New 
Glasgow. | have three brothers and two sisters : the youngest 
is called after Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller. We got her name 
from a book called * Welcome Tiriings.” The name of the bymn 
ix ** Because He Loves Me So,” and the page sixty-eight. When 
we calied ber Fmilv Huntington we didn't know that Mrs. 
Emily Huntington Miller was alive, but since that we saw her 
Writing in The Christian Union. | was taking music lessons, but 
Lam not just now, and lam not in school, cither, Grandmother 
is With us these last tao or three years. She is eighty-five, and 
she cal sew better than ma yet, and she can knit, too. 

Your new niece, 

I think Mrs. Miller will be glad to know you liked her 
hymn so well. She is a very lovely woman, and I hope 
your sister will live to do as much good. 


A ffectionately, AUNT 


live in New 


Saran 


PATIENCE 


PUZZLES. 


ANAGRAMS. 
Famous Ministers. 


Hon. Dane W. Gildgants 


Peter C. Gooseygent. 
Mr. O. Skiphank. 
TRIANGLE. 
* 
x 
* 
* * x * 
A vowel. \ preposition. Anadverb <A river. A berry. A 
plant. An Indian food. Ananimal. Ariver A substance used 
for joining metals. All end with the same letter. E. W. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Composed of 35 letters. 
My 21, 7. 2, I, 3, 14, 22 is the prineipal man in a place. 


My 11, 12, 13, 6, 35, 25, 16, 30 is something having the form «of a 
tooth. 
My &, 4, 20, 32, 33, 2. 29 is a confused mass. 


My 31, 15, 10, 34, 15, 1S is an evening bell. 
My 30, sg 26, 27 is a Kind of sylvan deity. 
My 17.5, 24 is a small draught. 

My wise is a proverb. Harnrer. 


CHARADE. 


1. Amother. 2. A child. Whole, a kind of fruit. 4. D. 


ANSWERS 70 PUZZLES. OF AUGUST 21 


Transpositions —1. Earth -heart. 2% beform—formed Leader 
—dealer. 4. Shad—dash. 5. Teased—seated 6 Stains—suints 
Bury—ruby. 5. Coevi ¥. Pe al—leap. 10. Atrlins railing 

Word Puc 
at, Ate. 

Double Cross-Word Pi zzle.—GraspinG, 
Ter, peNnies. ((.rain—gunats.) 


-aleove. 
zle.—Co., coo, coop, Ope, Opera, operate, per, era, rat, rate, 


buRNing, midAm, mils 


Geographwal Hour-Gilass.— 
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SSUNDAY CIFTERNOON. 
HYMN. 


NYTATURE attend! Join, every living soul 

> Beneath the spacious temple of the sky— 

In adoration join: and, ardent, raise 

Our general songs! To Ilim, ye vocal gales, 

Breathe soft, whose Spirit in your freshness breathes : 

Oh! talk of him in solitary glooms, 

Where o'er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 

Fills the brown shade with a religious awe ; 

And ye, whose bolder note is heard afar, 

Who shake the astonished world, lift high in heaven 

The impetuous song, and say from whom you rage. 

His praise, ye brooks attune,—ye trembling rills, 

And let me cateh it as | muse along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound ; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 

Along the vale: and thou, majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself, 

Sound bis stupendous praise, whose greater voice 

Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 

Soft rol] your incense, herbs and fruits and flowers, 

in mingled clouds to him whose sun exalts, 

Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints. 
_ Ye forests bend, ve harvests wave to him ; 

Breathe your still song into the reaper’s heart, 

As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 


Bieat out afresh, ye hills! ye mossy rocks, 
’ Retain the sound; the broad responsive low, 
Ye valleys raise; for the ereat Shepherd reigns, 
And his unsuffering kingdom yet will come. 
PRAYER. 
MONG the heavenly orbs there is no dissension ; the 
A elements each keep their place, each do their work ; 
and wilt thou suffer thy bride, for whose sake the universe 
was made, to be ruined with perpetual dissensions? Wilt 
thou suffer wicked spirits, the anthors of discord, to use 
their tyranny in thy kingdom’ Wilt thou suffer the strong 
one, whom once thou hast disturbed and expelled, again to 
occupy thy camp’ When thou didst sojourn a mortal man 
with men, the demons fled at thy voice. Send forth, we be- 
seech thee, 0 Lord, thy Spirit, to drive from the breasts of 
all who confess thine adorable name the impious spirits of 
luxury, avarice, ambition, lust, revenge, the masters of dis- 
cord ; and, to use thy prophet’s words, create, 0 God, our 
King, a clean heart, and renew a right spirit within us. 
Cast us not away from thy presence, and take not thy Holy 
Spirit from us. Restore to us the joy of thy salvation, and 
establish thy bride, and the pastors of thy bride, with thy 
princely Spirit. By this Spirit thou hast reconciled heaven 
and earth. By him thou hast joined together so many 
tongues, so many nations, so many various forms of human- 
ity, into the one body of the church, which by the same 
Spirit coheres to thee, her Head. Him, if thou shalt deign 
to renew in the hearts of all, those outward calamities will 
cease, or, if not cease, will ccrtainly end in the gain of holi- 
ness to those that love thee. Order this chaos, Lord Jesus ; 


-let thy Spirit move upon these waters of sadly wavering 


dogmas ; and since thy Spirit, which according to the word 
of the prophet containeth all, hath also the knowledge of 
utterance, cause that as to all who dwell in thy house there 
is one law, one baptism, one God, one hope, one Spirit. 


---- 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO DAVID.’ 
By Lyman ARBROTT. 
** Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him.’’—Psalm ciii., 13. 
HE Old Testament is full of the Gospel. There is 
a Gospel according to Moses, according to David, 
according to Isaiah, as well as according to Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. The one hundred and third 
Psalm is the Gospel according to David. It embodies 
David's conception of redemption; it discloses David's 
experience of God’s redeeming love. The highest 
writing is that which is a transcript and portraiture of life ; 
the higher the life the higher the genius which success- 
fully interprets it. This psalm is a transcription of the 
highest life of which the human spirit is capable: the 
life of God in the soul, redeeming it from sin. The 
whole psalm is based on a recognition of God aa the true 
Redeemer ; a truth which the Old Testament discloses 
by trope and symbol, which the New Testament 
makes clear by ample statement, which the experience 
of God’s church confirms by eighteen centuries of joy- 
ful experience of pardon and peace and life, and which 
even yet theology apprehends with less clearness and 
fullness than it was apprehended by the poet-king of the 
Hebrews nearly 3,000 years ago. There is so much to 
be said about this wonderfu! psalm, the most wonderful 
in all the wonderful collection, and there is so little 
space in which to say it, and so little capacity to express 
whet the spirit feels but the tongue is powerless to 
utter, that I know not how to frame one of the many 
utterances that spring unbidden to the heart in reading 
it. The simplest is perhaps the best. I will accepta 
framework which others have given me. 
During the past winter I have been having a Bible 
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service every Sunday evening at the Cornwall Heights 
School. My pupils are boys who range from ten to 
eighteen years of age. My object is, not to teach them 
anything, but to inspire them to learn from the Bible. 
Last winter we took a course in theology ; and in pur- 
suing it, I asked them to take this psalm, which more 
than any other single cliapter in the bible reveals the 
true character of God; I asked them to examine it for 
themselves, ascertain what it teaches respecting Him, 
and tell me their conclusions. When Sunday evening 
came I took my stand by the side of the blackboard, 
read the psalm verse by verse and wrote down at their 
direction what they had discovered in its teachings. 
And this is what they told me to put down on the black- 
board ; this is their analysis : 
Verse 2. A Beneficent ' 

ic 3. A Forgiving 

45 4. A Redeeming 

‘644, A Loving 

66. A Judging 

A Revealing 

«688. Merciful 

613. MPitying 

A Sympathizing | 

| 


-GOD. 


17. An Everlasting 
“19. A Reigning 
An Omnipotent 


This, remember, was the analysis furnished, not by 
the teacher, but by the pupils, and by pupils of an im- 
mature age, unfamiliar with theology, and giving only 
what ordinary intelligence and thoughtfulness sees on 
the face of this psalm. Following this outline, let me 
suggest some thoughts to the reader, which I trust may 
set him to discovering others for himself. 

1 David knows nothing of any necessity or occasion 
for any cause external to God to induce him to forgive 
or to enable him to forgive. In the Gospel according 
to David, the sources of mercy and forgivaness are in 
God’s own nature. It is the Father who is loving, 
redeeming, merciful, forgiving. These sources of life 
flow from him as light and heat flow from the sun. He 
is merciful; the springs of redemption are in God’s 
own being ; there is nothing in his nature which makes 
it difficult for him to forgive, and which must be first 
sacrificed or removed out of the way. If thereis, David 
knows nothing of it. Redemption is due, not to a 
‘plan of salvation,” or a ‘‘scheme of redemption,” or 
a ‘‘covenant,” or an ‘‘ atonement,” it is due to the 
loving-kindness and tender mercies of the Everlasting 
Father, who so loved the world that he gave his be- 
loved Son for its redemption ; who first loved us, even 
when we were dead in trespasses and sins. ! 

2. The redemption which he has provided is some- 
thing more than mere release from penalty or succor 
from wrath. Pardon is deliverance from penalty ; for- 
giveness is deliverance from sin itself. This truth, 
emphasized in the teachings of Christ and of Paul, has 
in the writings of David and Isaiah a recognition. Re- 
demption pardons the past iniquity ; redemption cures 
the present moral disease and disorder ; redemption de- 
livers the soul from that destruction which if left alone 
it will surely bring upon itself ; redemption crowns the 
ransomed life with more than kindness and mercy, for 
the kindnesses of the Lord are loving kindnesses, and 
the mercies of the Lord are tender mercies ;’ and when 
at last old age is crowned with gray hairs, and the eye 
grows dim, and the hand and step feeble, the spirit is 
renewed with brighter hopes and more glorious ambi- 
tions than those of childhood.* Compare with David's 
experience of divine redemption that of Isaiah in his 
fifty-fourth chapter, or that of Paul in his eighth chapter 
of Romans. How unworthy in comparison are all those 
too familiar conceptions of the forgiveness of sins as a 
mere deliverance from penalty in the future ! 

3. David experiences no difficulty in reconciling mercy 
and justice. He does not imagine that any sacrifice or 
atonement is necessary for that purpose. In the same 
breath he praises the God who redeems the penitent and 
judges the oppressor. God’s mercy makes him an ex- 
ecutor of righteous judgment; his righteous judgment 
makes him merciful. The two fruits of justice and 
mercy grow on the one tree of love. The same nature 
which prompts to wrath against wrong-doing prompts 
to mercy and healing toward the wrong-doer. There is 
no more inconsistency between justice and mercy than 
between the scalpel and the bandage of the surgeon. 
They are the two instruments whereby God is curing 
the world of sin. 

4. In so far as there is any apparent inconsistency, the 
mercy is the fundamental fact; the justice is the 
temporary one. He is merciful and gracious, great in 
mercy ;* but slow to anger, one who will not always 
chide. He will not keep his anger forever; but his 
mercy is from everlasting to everlasting. Alas! how 
much of our popular theology has reversed this teach- 


1 John iii., 16; 1 John iv., 10,19 ; Ephes. ii., 4, 5. 

2 That is, tending, nursing mercies. 

3 For ** who satisfieth thy mouth with good,” read ** who satis- 
fieth thine age with good.” 

* See marginal reading of verse 8. 
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ing ; how often it has practically told us that God is just 
and righteous ; slow to mercy and great in justice ; he 
will not always pity, neither will he keep his forgive 
ness forever ; but the justice of the Lord is from ever 
lasting to everlasting! Alas! how paganism still ma 
ligns and misrepresents-our God!) Alas! how slow we 
are to believe in a God with whom redemption is. the 
eternal fact and punishment the temporary expedient of 
his love ! 

5. Ile is a revealing God. He is not made as the Cre 
tans made their Jove, without cars, that he cannot hear - 
nor hidden behind an inscrutable veil, as the Eevptians 
hid Osiris, that he cannot speak. [le has made himself 
and his acts known. David had but a small fragment 
of the Bible ; probably only the firs: five books, if even 
somuch. The annals of Judges and Joshua were not, 
probably, reduced to writing till a later date. What 
value would he have put upon a Bible which contained 
the prophecies of an Isaiah, the life of Christ, and the 
teachings of Paul! It is said that in the time of Wyck- 
liffe the farmers in England would give a load of hay 
fora few manuscript pages of the Bible. Has it been 
cheapened in our estimate because it is within easy 
reach of all? This fragment of a Bible David held to 
his heart because in it the Lord made known his ways 
and interpreted his acts. ‘‘Oh, how I love thy law!” 
he cried. ‘‘It is my meditation day and nivbt.”  * It 
is perfect : converting the soul ; making wise the simple ; 
rejoicing the heart; enlightening the eyes.’ Even in 
this year of universal Bible study we can protitably go 
back to David to vet a clearer, better, truer conception 
of the value of God's revelation of himself in his writ 
ten Word. 

6. God is a pitying and sympathizing God. Like as 
a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him. He knoweth our frame ; he remember 
eth that we are dust. To understand the first declara 
tion, read the parable of the Prodigal Son. To under 
stand the second, read Hebrews iv., 15, 16. We destroy 
feeling when we analyze it, as the botanist destrovs the 
flower when he picks it to pieces. But flowers wil] 
always mean more to him because he understands their 
nature ; and feelings will always be stronger and more 
healthful after they have been analyzed and their na- 
ture understood. Love is the great central, essential fact 
of God's nature. God love. All*moral attributes are 
but inflections of love, as all colors are but ravs of the 
pure sunlight. Justiceis love looking upon the \ vonged 
and considering what it can and ought to do to right 
him. Mercy is love looking upon the wrong-doer and 


considering what it can do to cure him. Pity is love 


looking upon suffering and considering what it can do 
for its relief. Sympathy or compassion—one word is 
derived from the Greek, the other from the Latin—is 
love entering into the life of another and sharing it with 
him; it is experiencing with another; it is love re- 
joicing with those that rejoice, and weeping with those 
that weep.’ Now, the conceptions of God which pre 
vail in Christendom may be ranged, morally, according 
to their recognition of these various phases of love. 
The lowest regards God asa mere Force or Law, and 
repudiates all attribution of sentiment or feeling to God 
as a subtle form of idolatry, a phase of anthropomor 
phism.? Next above that is the more common faith 
which believes in God’s justice; in a God who, seeing 
wrong inflicted, has his nature aroused by it to punish 
the wrong-doer and so righten and rescue the wronged. 
Above this is the faith of those who believe that God is 
also merciful, and takes into account the condition of 
the wrong-doer, and seeks to save and cure him as well 
as the person wronged. Yet beyond this is the larger 
faith which believes that God desires to succor and re- 
lieve all suffering, that he is pitiful—that is, full of-pity. 
Highest and rarest of all is the faith that lays hold on 
God as a sympathizing God, who enters into the life of 
his children ; which believes that he suffers with and 
forthem. This is the sublime fact of the atonement— 
hinted at in the Old Testament, revealed in the New 
Testament, but blurred and obscured by our pagan 
conception of felicity as the supreme good and _ suf- 
fering as the supreme evil, and God as painless be- 
cause perfect—the fact that God has eternally an expe- 
rience of human suffering : that he knows by sympathy 
the whole experience of love and want, struggle and 
defeat, and victory ; that he is by his divine sympathies, 
of which a mother’s sympathies are but a hint, tried in 
all points like as we are, but without sin; that he is the 
eternal sin-bearer and burden-bearer, our Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world. This is the mystery 
of redemption, which the church has but begun to learn, 
which no man can ever fully know, and which no tongue 
or pen can ever adequately set forth. 

7. And the Father who is thus a Beneficent, Loving, 
Forgiving, Redeeming, Judging, Revealing, Merciful, 


1 Spiritually it is exactly what the two words signify etymw 
logically. 

% In theology, an attributing to God a likeness to man, See 

Herbert Spencer's recent essays on Religion in the ** Nineteenth 
Century.” 
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Pitying, and Sympathizing God, is no subordinate 
deity ; no Gnostic emanation ; no Siva or Vishnu ; no 
divinely constituted or appointed prophet : but the Ever- 
lasting and Omnipotent King; the Ruler of Nature and 
life; the Eternal and Inscrutable Force ; the E-verlast- 
ing Law-; the Unknown and Unknowable Being, who is 
the Secret of all Nature, the Master of all History ; 
whose throne is in the heavens, and whose kingdom 
ruleth over all. 

‘* Bless the Lord, ye his angels that excel in strength, 
that do his commandments, hearkening unto the voice of 
his word. Bless ye the Lord, all ye his hosts ; ministers 
of his, that do his pleasure. Bless the Lord, all his 
works, inall places of his dominion. Bless the Lord, 
© my soul.” 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
A SONG OF PRAISE.—PS. CIII., 1-22. 


By Eminy MILLER. 

N the song which we talked about last week David 

said it was of no use to try to count up the many 
loving thoughts of God toward us, because they were 
more than could be numbered. But whenever he 
thought about it his heart was so full of gratitude that 
he could not help telling ovért some of the things, for 
fear he might sometimes forget how many they were. 

This song is just talking to himself, and it sounds to 

meas if he was all alone, looking up, perhaps, at the 
shining stars that he calls the hosts of the Lord, set like 
‘servants to do his pleasure. We had been sick, and the 
Lord had raised him up to health ; he had been in great 
~danger, and the Lord had delivered him ; he had sinned, 
and the Lord had forgiven hint ; he had been poor and 
needy, and the Lord had supplied all his wants and 
given him friends and home and everything that heart 
could wish. So, when he thinks it all over, he whispers 
to himself : 

‘* Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his 
benetits: who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who 
healeth all thy diseases, who redeemeth thy life from 
destruction ; who crowneth thee with loving-kindness 
and tender mercies; who satisfieth thy mouth with 
things.” 

And then David remembered that this tender Father, 
~whowas so good to him, cared for all his children 
who were in trouble, and when wicked men oppressed 
the poor they hada I[elper who would surely deliver 
them ; so he counted this among the benefits for which 
he gave thanks: * The Lord executeth. righteousness 
and judgment for al] that are oppressed.” 

But, after all, the thing which seemed most wonderful 


to David was that God should be so patient and full of 


pity to us in spite of our sins, and go on loving and for- 
giving us, and he said to himself, He is of mercy 
he /ovesx to forgive us ; he pities us as a father pities his 
little children that have done wrong and got into trouble. 
There is no measure for his love and pity: it is as high 
as the heaven is above the earth, and as wide as the 
east is from the west ; and it lasts always —from ever- 
lasting to everlasting.” 

When David thought of this great love that forgave 
our sins and put them away out of sicht and remembered 
them no more, he wanted everything to join in his 
song of praise. He called upon God's strong angels, 
that stand about his throne and goat his bidding every- 
where; he said to them, ‘‘ Blessthe Lord, ye his angels, 
that excel in strength, that do his commandments, 
hearkenipg unto the voice of his word.” 

He called upon the sun and moon and stars to praise 
the God who set their hosts in the heavens, and upon all 
things that God had created, in all the wide world, to 
praise and bless their Creator. Then, last of all, he 
says again, ‘‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul,” for that is the 
song that God loves best to hear. To bless the Lord is 
not simply to speak words of thanks with the lips, but to 
give loving thanks from the heart, so that ‘‘ all that is 
within us” may: bless his name. .We cannot do this 
unless we think always of God as David did, and 
remember that our good gifts come to us directly from 
Him. 

We cannot do it unless we study his Word, until his 
commandments are written in our hearts, so that we 
may never forget them ; for obedience is the best proof 
of love, and the way our Lord Jesus Christ-told us to 
show our love to him was by keeping his command- 
ments. The weakest little child who ‘‘ remembers his 
commandments to do thein,” praises God as well as his 

strong angels that wait for his word and do his will. | 


PRACTICAL IDEALS.’ 


ELIGION is not to be had by prospecting. It isa 
R whole life’s work, that is in its details difficult, 
and in its apprehension very difficult. It never grows 
much easier so far as attainment is concerned. It may 
vrow happier, and it does grow happier ; but it never 
attains, ‘‘ Not as though I had already attained,” saith 


‘Extract from a sermon preached by the Rey, Henry Ward 
Beecher, August 30/1884. 


the Apostle, who was one of the noblest specimens of 
humanity, ‘‘ but this one thing I do, I press forward 
toward the mark, for the prize of my high calling.”’ 
No man of genius ever attained. He meant; and 
though after ages have filled the whole heaven with his 
laudation, the man’s mind was empty of praise. He 
knew what the magnitude was of that which he had not 
attained to, but after which he strove. 

No man, therefore, can become a Christian at a jump. 
If aman is going to attain a true Christian life he has 
got to work forit by night and by day, with undeviating 
patience, for the education of his whole nature. That is 
no small thing. Education in any one single line of 
faculty is difficult; but when you add another and an- 
other, and over and above the simple comes the complex, 
and when you add to it the element of time, and the in- 
spirations that come from the consciousness of our rela- 
tion to God and our immortality, the proposition be- 
comes sublime, and the difficulties inherent in it are 
stimulating and not discouraging, because there is that 
in them that says to a man, ‘* You can attain.” And in 
all the overtures and eloquent appeals of the Gospel it is 
said: ‘‘Come up, come up higher. You have attained 
somewhat already, and you can attain again and again 
and again.” The Spirit and the Bride eternal say 
throuzhout all the world, though it be too deaf to hear, 
“Come, and whosoever will, let him come and take of 
the water of life freely.” The campaign is with labor, 
travail, and pain, but is worthy of it all. 

When you consider that, you see that in entering upon 
this endeavor of the Christian life multitudes of men are 
like one that enters himself for a trotting-race with a 
spavined horse, or who enters himself for a foot-race 
with a broken leg. In other words, men are under the 
power and dominion of appetites that are the very re- 
verse of those that belong to a noble life. They have 
been bred under such social and religious influences that 
they are selfish through and through. It is a subtle 
selfishness. 

I lived in the West, where men used to take medicine 
for bread, and quinine and calomel for food ; and it 
used to be quite a common thing to hear them say, 
‘Thirty years ago I was very sick, and I was drenched 
with calomel. It has been in my bones ever since, and 
I never shall be well. I feel it in every change of 
weather. It is in me all through.” Men are drenched 
wtth the calomel of selfishness. It is in their bones ; it 
is all through them, and it has been there twenty and 
twenty-five years. You have learned it from your par- 
ents. It was inherent in you. You have learned it 
from your neighborhood. You have learned it from the 
experiences of business, from social customs and pas- 
sions. The world works in that way. It is ingrained 
in you. If you try to get out of it you cannot do so. 
You can’t take it out. 

Pride is the same. Envies and jealousies are the 
same. Self-indulgence is even more diffieult—that liv- 
ing for the now at the expense of the then and of the 
coming ; the sacrifice of the eternal for the limitations 
of time. When aman begins to live toward this ideal 
character, the man in Christ Jesus, the Son of God, the 
heir of eternity, he comes to the beginning of this life 
like a man that goes to school and does not talk the lan- 
guage. fle is from abroad, and has a foreign language, 
and he has to learn the language of the school where he 
studies. So men come to the religious life, and the be- 
ginnings of it, with bad habits that have got to be 
stopped and eradicated, and other ones put in their 
place. Habits are a great deal stronger than nature. 
Habits are nature doubled and twisted and wrongly at- 
tached. It is often said that second nature is stronger 
than original primitive nature, and itis. Oh, how much 
there is of this in ns all! Oh, how many things man has 
to stop, and he can't stop them! How many things that 
a“ man can stop, but can’t give his attention to; and 
everywhere, and every moment, they spring up again ! 

When I lived in the West I used to see the houses of 
many men without cellars, and built low down on the 
ground ; and the swine were intimaiely acquainted with 
the whole family ; and the chickens ran in and out, and 
in again ; and the good housewife would busy herself 
here and there every minute, shoo-shooing after the 
chickens, and going out with the broom to drive away 
the swine that were rooting at the door. 

There are more fowls of bad repute and more swine 
round the habitation of a man that has been brought up 
in worldliness ; and while he is trying to do his duty 
here they do damage there; and while he is driving 
them out in that direction they are rushing in in this 
direction. Wher aman begins to live a higher, nobler 
life, oh, what a plague his old life becomes to him! He 
didn’t think or care until he undertook to see about it. 

You put yourself to practice under an able elocution- 
ist. You never knew before but that your voice was 
well trained, with good inflection, and all the rest of it. 
Nobody ever said that you were a poor speaker, or any- 
thing of the kind. But let this man begin to show you. 
‘Now the rising inflection: Will you go to town to- 
day ?” You repeat it, but do not say it right. ‘‘ No, 
no, sir. Go up; carry it up.” Then come the falling 
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inflections and the compound inflections, and all the 
other mysteries of training the voice. It is not until a 
man undertakes it that he learns how little he knows 
about it. He always supposed he knew well enongh. 
The moment a person goes to school, and is taught in 
history, in grammar, in geography, in geology, in as. 
tronomy, or anything else, he begins to get an idea of 
his actual ignorance. Whena man undertakes to lire 
an ideal Christian life, then first he begins to find out 
how corrupt he is, how tow he is, how little there 
is in him that aspires to perfection. But all these diffi- 
culties, though real, and more real than you think, ard 
vincible. 

In the light of this exposition, don’t you see why it is 
a folly for a man to take the pleasure of the world first, 
and then get religion afterwards? Men have an idea 
that religion is a passport. They do not really think 
that it has much to do with the shaping of the inward 
man in light, in knowledge, in spiritual genius, that it is 
a process, a gradual unfolding, that it requires the whole 
of life, like a university, to develop the true man that is 
within. Oh, no; they think religion is what to the half- 
drowned man a cup of brandy is. It will bring him to. 
He will get all right. It is a transient enthusiasm that 
lifts him over some bar at the mouth of the river of life, 
and when once he is inside he is all right. It is a kind 
of conventional guarantee, a mutual insurance associa 
tion of churches. If a man comes in and keeps the ob 
servances, they guarantee eternal life to him. It is an 
insurance against future fire, some think ; and when 
they have once got their policies in the right church, 
here, there, or eisewhere, they think, ‘‘ I am all right. 
I am sorry for others not in this church, but I am all 
right.” 

What a total perversion this is of the real truth, that 
this life is given to aman as a university, and that the 
task and problem that lies before every man is the right 
unfolding of himself up from his lower nature toa 
higher life into his spiritual and eternal life ; and that 
this is a thing so difficult in its details, that the educa 
tional work is so complex and so large, that a man needs 
all his energies and all his time to attain to any eminence 
init. But what a sublime thought itis, what a glorious 
thought it is, that we are called to such a life and to 
such dignity, that there are promotions and matricula- 
tions in this great school of Christ, out cf which we 
shall graduate only when the angels bring diplomas fo 
us in the other life! 


THE MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES. 
By Canon 
(In Westminster Abbey, London.) 


** And Jesus said unto Simon, Fear not : from henceforth thou 
shalt catch men.’’—Luke v., 10. 


Ve was the design of this miracle? It hada 
twofold object. It was intended to produce 
an immediate effect upon their minds, to deepen their 
faith in a Master who had called them, anil to set forth 
his power, faithfulness, and love. But, still more, it was 
intended to take effect in the future; it was emphat. 
ically a prophetic miracle ; it was to yield inexhaustible 
comfort again and again amid the heavy cares and dis. 
couraging tasks of the years to come, when the Gospel 
net had been finally put into their hands and they had 
become ‘‘ fishers of men.”” How many atime, when the 
net has been cast and drawn to shore by weary arms 
and found empty—how many a time the memory of this 
scene has revived the sinking hearts of workers for 
Christ! Through what long nights the church has 
again and again toiled! There have been periods in its 
history when its real work seemed not to be advancing, 
but going back, or when it has seemed just to hold its 
own by the patient labors of the faithful few. The great 
triumphs of the Gospel of Christ have often been like 


the miraculous draught—overpowering surprises after 


periods of stagnation. As we look back over the history 
of the church we see how true to this homely typei 
has been from first to last. Age after age the net has 
been cast and drawn empty, or almost empty, to shore ; 
one generation after another has passed without an 
event which could be called a Gospel victory, and then, 
in the very crisis of despair, there has come an ingather- 
ing so wonderful that the very nets have given way and 
the ships have threatened to sink. The success has 
been perilous from its very magnitude and the sudden- 
ness of its demand upon the strength and skil! of those 
whe had to reap it. Many atime the lonely witness for 
Christ in the midst of heathen darkness, where the 
voice of human sympathy could rarely reach him, has 
quickened his flagging faith and courage by the remem. 
brance of the wondrous draught, has girded himself anew 
to his exhausting task, and held on bravely through the 
night, in sure and certain hope of a capture for Christ 
which others would live to see if he did not. 

The history of missions is full of illustration. In ous 
own day it has been verified again and again in our In 
dian empire and in New Zealand, most notably by that 
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wondrous ingathering in Southern India which suc- 
ceeded the Madras famine. 

The condition of success in spiritual things is steady 
patience and dauntiess faith. It is to the toiler that 
Christ comes. Peter was to translate into spiritual lan- 
guage all that belonged to his old fisherman’s life. David 
was trained for his kingly rule by his simple shepherd 
life. Christ took the fishermen at the moment when 
theirown sagacity and skill had failed them, and when 
they had abandoned their efforts for the time as useless. 
He did this ‘leliberately, to show them that the main- 
spring of endeavor in their future work was to be, not 
confidence in their own foresight or machinery, but faith 


inhim. Peter spoke of the barren results of the night's 
work : ** Nevertheless at thy word I will put down the 
net.””. And so, when our Lord said, ‘* Henceforth thou 


shalt catch men,” Peter would understand the condition 
upon which the promise was made, viz., faith in Christ, 
a full persuasion that he could not catch men by any 
craft of his own. The lesson was again forcibly im- 
presse i upon him on the day of Pentecost. Peter was 
a fisherman then, and Christ was present in the power of 
the newly descended Spirit, and three thousand soul: 
were caught. 

The promise of Christ belongs to allto whom, in what. 
ever capacity or under whatever circumstances, the 
charge comes to be ‘‘ fishers of men.” Much of the 
work to be done for Christ is not official work ; itis not 
committed to a profession or a class, but every man and 
woman whom Christ has redeemed is—must be—in 
virtue of his call, a ** tisher of men ;” for no sooner does 
any one resign himself to the will of Christ, and say, 

At thy command | will do this or do that,” than Christ 
‘Fear not; from henceforth thou shalt 
catch men.” This is the prerogative of all honest obe- 
dience, of loyal devotion : thatit hasa capturing power. 
Thank God for the lessons of this most encouraging of 
miracles! To all of us it seems to say, ** It is never too 
late ; the night may pass away, the time of opportunity 
and promise; the stars of hope may fade one by one 
into the light of the coming day, and yet, even then 
the long-delayed success may be at hand which over- 
pays all labor and more than makes up for all defeat.” 
In due time we shall reap, if we faint not. Christ 
stands, as he stood of old, upon the shore, and his loving 
eyeis upon each of us, andin the thought of that watch- 
ful presence there is strength and peace for the wearied 
toiler on life’s sea. 


says to him, 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


| The Hditors will be glad to receive tiems of news for these columns. | 


—The sixthin the Old South lectures for young people 
was given in the Old South Meeting-House, Boston, Septem- 
ber 3, by Charles W. Slack, on ‘* Josiah Quincy, the Great 
Mayor.”’ 

—At the monthly mecting of the Massachusetts Temper- 
ance Alliance, held in Wesleyan Building, September 3, the 
Treasurer reported the sum of $378.19 on hand. Action 
upon the resolutions for the union of several temperance 
organizations in the political campaign was indefinitely 
postponed. 

—The collection of $7,500 from the passengers of the 
** Cephalonia,’ which arrived in Boston August 30, has 
been given to Mr. Roche’s ‘* Home tor Working-Boys.”’ 

—The Young Men’s Christian Union in Boston has 
arranged asupplemental course of Sunday evening sermons 
for the month of September, to be given by the Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, the Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Boston ; the 
Rey. L. B. Bates, of East Boston; and KR. Perry Bush, of 
Everett, Mass. 

—The Summer School of Carpentry that was held in the 
Warren Street Chapel, Boston, has just closed. There were 
sixty-seven pupils, divided into three classes, each class 
working two forenoons a Week during the term, with satis- 
factory results to those having it in charge. 

—At the meeting of the Maine Association of the New 
Jeruselem Church in Portland, Me., August 30, the annual 
sermon was delivered by the Rev. T. F. Wright. The sub- 
ject of mission work was discussed during the meetings 

—The Rev. Charles T. Markiand and bride were tendered a 

eception by the Third Congregational Church and parish 
in Chicopee, Mass. The occasion was in every way an en- 
joyable one to the 6U0 people present. During the evening 
Mr. and Mrs. Markland were presented with silver and 
china services by the members of the eburch. 

—The Congregational church in Castleton, Vt., had its 
centennial celebration September 3. The Rev. E. H. 
Byington, of Munson, Mass., was among the speakers that 
took part in the morning exercise. Professor E. H. Higley, 
of Worcester, Mass., presided at the dinner which followed. 

—The interior of the Church of the Ascension, at New 
Haver Conn., is being frescoed. 

—The First Church at Fairnaven, Conn., will be opened 
for service, for the first time since the completion of the ex- 
tensive improvements, on September 7. 

—The Free Christian Kindergarten that has been open 
during the summer season in the Sunday-school room of St. 
Paul’s Evangelical Church, Thirty-fourth Street, New York, 
closed last week. A reception and exhibition were given on 
the evening of September 4, when addresses were made by 
the pastor of the church, the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, also 
by the Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost, of Brooklyn. 

—The opening of the new building erected by the Howard 
Colored Orphan Asylum Association, at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
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took place last week. The Sahib sheltered in this Home 
number about ninety, and their neat appearance, and the 
proficiency shown in the various exercises in which they 
took part, proves how ably and how well they are cared for. 
An address was made by Mayor Low. 

—The Rey. T. De Witt Talmage has returned to Brook- 
lyn, and occupied his pulpit last Sunday. 

—Trinity Baptist Church and Greene Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church, of Brooklyn, N. Y., united for their services 
during July and August, services being held in the Presby- 


/terian church during July, and inthe Baptist church dur- 


ing August. This is an evidence of good fellowship, and 
shows that there must be a break in the wail that has 
hitherto divided these two denominations. 

—The funeral of the popular colored preacher, the Rev. 
J. H. Brooks, which occurred in Washington, D. C., Septeim- 
ber 2, is spoken of as the most remarkable private funeral 
ever seen inthat place. It was attended by 1,500 colored 
people. Men, women, and children formed a double line, 
nearly a mile long, while the procession passed. , 

—St. Clement’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Chicago, I[]1., 
will be opened September 20. Grace Episcopal Church, same 
city, will reopen same day. A $1,500 pipe organ will be put in 
the Church of Our Saviour, located on Lincoln Avenue, same 
city. 

—A Baptist church has recently been organized in the 
City of Mexico. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church was dedicated last 
week at Olatha, Kansas. 

— A new Methodist church has been dedicated at Kings- 
ley, M ich. ; also at Pine Lake: and also at Parmalee. 

—A new Presbyterian “hurch at Minden, Mich., is nearly 
ready for dedication. 

—A communion service has been presented to the Pres- 
byterian church at Vermontyville, Mich. 

—The Secretaries of the American Board of Commission 
ers for Foreign Missions are informed by cable from Foo- 
Chow that their missionaries, as well as those of the Amer- 
ican Methodist Missionary Society, were not injured by the 
recent bombardment. 

—The Nebraska Sunday-School Assembly, whose third 
summer session has just closed at Crete, is fortunate beyond 
its fellows. Mr. F. [. Foss, the law partner of Governor 
Dawes, of Nebraska, has presented to the Assembly a splen- 
did tract of land, of over 100 acres, just outside the city, 
lying along the banks of the Big Biue River. Five thousand 
dollars have already been subscribed for improvements. The 
conditions are that the grounds shall always be used for a 
Sunday-School Assembly, that $10,000 be raised as a per- 
manent fund, and that it shall be managed by a self- 
perpetuating board of directors. Incase the conditions are 
not met, the property reverts to the Congregationa! Sundzey- 
Schoo! and Publishing Society. The Rev. A. E. Dunning 
hat been chosen Superintendent of Instruction. 

—The Swedenborgians are building a new church in Paris. 

—Mrs. Fanny Hill, widow of the Rev. Dr. J. H. Hill, 
died at Athens, Greece, September 4. Mrs. Hill went 
to Athens with her husband, under the auspices of the Ameri 
can Protestant Episcopal Church,in 1830, and established 
a school for girls, which stillexists and flourishes. Thanks 
to this school, female education in Greece was put upon an 
excellent basis. It is now proposed to purchase a building 
and endow it as a memorial home to Dr. and Mrs. Hill. 

—The Rev. George W. Folwell occupied the pulpit of the 
Union Avenue Baptist Church as pastor, September 7. 

—The members of the Baptist church in Flatbush have 
decided to erect anew permanent house of worship. Half 
of the amount needed has been pledged, and the society are 
entirely free from debt. They have been worshiping for ten 
years in a building erected on leased ground. 

—The Second Reformed Church of Philadelphia has been 
much improved during the summer vacation. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Brandywine, Dela- 
ware, has been enlarged aud improved. 

—The senior Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, the Rey. George F. Pierce, died at Sparta, Ga., last 
week. He bas been in feeble health for some time, and his 
death was expected momentarily for »aweek. Bishop Pierce 
was born at Greensborough, 8. C., in 1Sil, and was a class- 
mate of Robert Toombs and Alexander H. Stephens. Speak- 
ing of his first years in the ministry, the Bishop said: ‘ In 
my early ministry my home seemed to be constantly in the 
saddle. I preached tWenty-four sermons every twenty-eight 
days, besides sermons on extra occasions, such as weddings, 
funerals, and household services.”?’ He was a man earnest 
and devoted ; no work was too hard, no journey too long, if 
he could accomplish, for the denomination to which he be- 
longed, any good. The Methodist Church has suffered a se 
vere loss in the death of Bishop Pierce. 

—At Minneapolis, Minn., August 30, the corner-stone of 
a new house of worship for Pilgrim Church was laid by the 
pastor-elect, the Rev. E. Merrill, of Lincoln, Nebraska. The 
last pastor, the Rey. George A. Hood, gave a brief 
history of the charch, which grew out of a mission Sunday- 
school of Plymouth Church, and was organized in 1873. 
Addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. Hutchins, President 
Nortbrop, of the State University, the Rev. J. B. Bull, of the 
Methodist Church, and others. The building will cost 
$20,000. 

—A Methodist Episcopal chapel is being built on Al- 
leghany Avenue for the congregation of the East Alleghany 
Methodist Episcopal Charch, which was organized last May. 

—The Fresh-Air Fund in Boston has this season enabled 
3,365 persons to Visit the country or fora day’s excursion, 
aud 3,467 round-trip harbor tickets have been distributed. 
Last week 953 people were taken to West Roxbury Park, 
and Sunday, August 31, 100 children were taken out to 
Wellesley for the day. 

—The new dormitory building of the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, to be known as McCormick Hall, is nearly 
completed. 
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—The Froebel Institute of North America are ua all 
their arrangements for the Exposition at New Orleans. Ex- 
hibit will be made of an actual kindergarten in operation 
during the entire six months of the Exposition. 

—The Citizens’ Association for the provision of better 
homes for the poor classes at Chicago, IIl.; have visited all 
the tenement-houses in the city. The result of this visita 
tion has been the determination on their part to erecta 
model tenement-house. The plan devised is somewhat 
unique. On the first floor are the bath-rooms of the build 
ing, on the second and third floors will be the families, and 
the children will be allowed to remain wich their parents 
nntil they reach the age of fourteen years, when the boys. 
will go to a story higher, where accommodations wi!l be 
provided for fifty or sixty males. This floor will also con- 
tain a reading-room and laboratory. The houses will cost 
about $40,000 each, and rents will be about 87 per month for 
each suite of rooms. 

—Bishop Gillepsie, of Michigan, has decided that he can- 
not leave his work to attend the centennial anniversary of 
the consecration of the first American bishop in Scotland. 
He wil! use the purse raised by his people to defray the ex 
penses of a trip to California. This meets with the ap- 
proval of his parishioners in Grand Rapids. 

—Miss Nivison, who has devoted her time and fortune 
to the care of friendless infants, and who a short time since 
Was so unjustly blamed for the death of a number of in- 
fants under her care at the Nivison Home, Hammerton, 
N. J., is about to devote her time to the work of the Home. 
Friends who have perfect confidence in her ability and de- 
votion will assist her. The Home will be established on a 
larger basis than formerly. Many of the most prominent 
men and women in New York and Brooklyn will be identi- 
fied with the enterprise. A committee of persons of promi- 
nence who were appointed to investigate the charges made 
against the Home’s management have exonerated Miss 
Nivison from all blame. Miss Nivison has continued her 
work at Hammerton even since the charzres were made, 
and many children have been brought her for her care. 


MINIS’ TERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Mr P Jones, pastor of the Presbyterian church at Blissfield, 
Mich... has accepted a call tothe church at Almont, Mich 
—A. M. Merriam, of Easthampton, Mass., has entered upon 
his duties as pastor of the First Church at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
P. Schermerborn was tustalled pastor of the church at May 
Center, Mich... recently 
—Asa Fiske has accepted a call to the church at Ithaca, N. Y. 
—~C( ©, Bruce will remain with the church at Haydenville, 
Mass . until December 7. 
Yheodore Fo Munyer, 
Mass... has received a call to the Second Church at Ne 
don, (onn, 
—Charles S. Nash, of Hartford Theological Seminary, has re 
ceived a call to the church at East Hartford, Coun. 
C.H Oliphant, pastor of the church at Mystic, 
resigned 
—Thomas W. Mins as installed pastor of the church at 
Kingston, No H, September 3 
~M. ©. Ayres, pastor of the church at Southington, Conn 
resigned. 


pastor of the churchat North Adams, 
W Lon 


Conn, has 


, bas 


BAPTIST. 

-—T. B. Thames, pastor of the church at Shelbyville, Ky., 
accepted a call to the North Star Chureh at Chicago, Il. 

—J. N. Weddell was installed pastor of the Dearborn Street 
Chapel at Chicago, September 4. 

—B. F. Hutchinson has accepted a call to the ehurch at Flush- 
ing. Mich. 

—S.S. Clark has resigned the pastorate of the church at Spring 
Lake, Mich. 


has 


—J.S. Dudley, pastor of the church at Niles, Mich , has re 
signed 
—E.O. Holvoke was installed pastor of the church at Pitts 


field, Mass’, September 3. 

—Jonathan Tilson has entered upon his duties asgpastor of the 
church at Rowley, Mass. 

EPISCOPAL, 

—Sidnev Corbet, of Battle Creek, Mich , has accepted’a call to 
the Church of the Transfiguration at Philadelphia, Pa : 
—J F. Conover, rector of St. Luke’s Church at Racine, Wis., 

has accepted a call to Janesville, Wis. 

—QOliver F. Raftery, rector of St. Peter’s Church at Cheshire, 
Conn, has received a call to Christ’s Church at New Haven, 
Conn. 

—Henry Bedlengeér, assistant at St Paul's Chureh., Concord, 
N. H, has received a eail to Trinity Church at Haverhill, Mass. 

—George T. Houghton, rector of Trinity Church at Hoboken, 
N.J., has received a vall to St. Luke's Church at Montclair, 
WN. J, 

PRESBYTERIAN, 
H. Bell, pastor of the church at Nunda, N. Y., 

He will go to Minnesota. 


—N. has re- 


signed. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


—J. A. F. King, pastor of the United Brethren Church at Lake 
View, Mich , has resigned. 

—John Cuckson was installed pastor of the Church of the 
Unity at Springfield, Mass., September 10 

—Joseph Ashbrook. a retired Methodist Episcopal minister, 
died at Island Heights, Pa., last week 

—C, W. Crali, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal chureh at 
Galena, Ill., has been forced to resign on account of ill-health. 

—H.S. Hoffman, rector of the Reformed Chureh of the Hely 
Trinity, has resigned. Forrest E. Daver. of Emanuel Church at 
Philadelphia, has accepted the call to Trinity. 

—W. é OM. Borgart, pastor of the Reformed church at South 
Haven, N. Y., has accepted a call to the church at Clover Hill 

—J Coleman Adams, of Lynn, Mass , entered upon bis dutics 
as pastor of the Universalist church at Chicago, September 7. 

—Samuel D. Robbins, a well-known Unitarian pastor, died re- 
cently at Belmont, Mass., aged seventy three. His first settle- 


ment was at Lynn, aud afterwards at Chelsea, Framingham, aud 
Wayland, 

—John Healy Heywood was installed as pastor of the Unita- 
rian church in Melrose, Mass., September 7, 
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Science AND 


CURRENT MUSICAL AND ART NEWS AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. 


—San Francisco, it is said, has struck a new thing in the 
way of bonanzas. This time it is a musical bonanza, and 
proves to be an Italian opera troupe which has for some 
time been disporting itself in Mexico and Texas, but not 
with success to itself nor diversion to its expected audi- 
ences, who simply would not support such a feature of an 
effete civilization as an Italian opera troupe. As opera 
troupes generally have an interesting and sympathetic rela- 
tio ship with audiences, it was proved that this one was no 
exception tothe rule, and soit left such barren fields and 
bas landed at last in San Francisco. Ofthe principals, only 
one, the tenor, has ever been in this country before. The 
others have sung @ season ortwo abroad, not without suc- 
-ess in some instances, and, on the whole, San Francisco 
appears to feel cause for congratulation on its bright mu- 
sical prospects. 

—Among the pianoforte students now at the Paris Con- 
servatoire is an American prodigy of such tender years that 
the personal intervention of Ambroise Thomas was neces- 
sary in order to secure the admission of the gifted child. 
His name is Ernest Schelling, and heis only alittle over 
eight years old, the rules of the institution placing the age 
necessary for admission at nine. He has played in public 
ever since he was four years old, and during the past sea- 


son appeared at a charitable concert in Paris, his fellow- 


performers being Sarah Bernhardt, Mile. Lureau, of the 
(rand Opera-House, and others of equal prominence. 

—The earliest known occasion of the name pianoforte 
being used isin a play-bill dated May 16, 1767, of which a 
copy 18 preserved by the Messrs. Broadwood, piano manu- 
facturers, London. It is a curious historical broad-sheet. 
The piece announced is ‘‘ The Beggar's Opera.’’ Part of 
the attraction is thus given: ‘* Miss Buckler will sing a song 
from ‘* Judith,’ accompanied by Mr. Dibdin upon a new in- 
strument called pianoforte.” 

—The study of etching has gained a foothold in Canada, 
where an association of Canadian etchers has been formed in 
Toronto, with the object of the advancement of original etch- 
ing in Canada by periodical meetings and exhibitions. Meet- 
ings are to be held at least once a fortnight, and it is pro- 
posed to hold an exhibition next winter. 3 

—The Art School of Cincinnati, which is under the man- 
agement of the trustees of the Museum Association of that 
city, with General A. T. Goshorn as director, will open on 


the first Monday in September and close on the last Satur-. 


day in May, at the College Building, on Walnut Street, the 
former home of the defunct School of Design of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Any person of good character over 
thirteen years of age will be admitted on compliance with 
the requirements for admission. 

—No exhibition held of recent years in Paris has been 
so successful as the recent Meissonier exhibition, which 
proved such a constant attraction that its closing was post- 
poned for some time. 

—Whether it succeeds in establishing the question as to 
Madame Patti’s teacher or not, the following gossip 
about the celebrated prima donna is not uninteresting: 
‘*Emmanuel Muzio, the famous opera director, denies in 
the London ‘ Times’ that Adelina Patti ever had a Hunga- 
rian teacher. He says: Her first teacher, when she was a 
child, was Paravalii, an Italian prima donna; tben her half- 
brothers, Antonio and Ettore Barilli. The first died at 
Naples some years ago, and the second isstill living and 
teaching in New York. In the year 1859, Ullman and 
Maurice Strakosch were associate managers of the Academy 
of Masic. The prime donne engaged by the latter in 
Europe, Crescimannoand Speranza, made a failure. Under 
these circumstances, Adelina’s sister, Madame Strakosch, 
suggestel the idea of making the little girl appear in opera. 
Maurice was opposed to it, saying she wastoo young. I 
was then appealed to, and after hearing a single piece sung 
by her, I concluded favorably for the début. Strakosch in- 
variably opposed, and the other manager said, * Like 
Pontius Pilate, I wash my hands. If she succeeds, so much 
the better for you; if not, so much the worse for you.’ The 
conditions of her engagement were stipulated with her 
father, Salvatore Patti, at 3100 for each representation. I 
then began to teach her ‘ Lucia’ at Strakosch’s house. After 
she had learned her part I announced a pianoforte rehearsal 
with the other artists—Brignoli, tenor, Amedio, baritone, 
and Coletti, bass. Everybody was pleased with her voice. 
Atthe orchestra rehearsal she surprisedeverybody, and she 
Yad an ovation from the musicians; at the general re- 
‘earsai, for which hundreds and hundreds of invitations 
‘ad been issued, she made a sensation : and on her first a»- 
pearance, November 24, 1859, she created an excitement, 
an] was encored inthe septet and in the mad scene. After 
having taught her ‘ Lucia’ I did the same for ‘Sonnambula.’ 
Then Manzocchi prepared her for the ‘ Barbiere di Siviglia,’ 
‘Puritani,’ and other operas. The conclusion is that Patti 
Was not trained by a Hungarian teacher, but only by Italian 
teachers who had the true tradition of good schools for sing- 
ing, and they were Signora Paravalli, Ettore and Antonio 
Barilli, Manzocchi, and myself.”’ 

—Rubenstein has finished the new opera upon which he 
has for some time been engaged. It is entitled ‘‘ The Par 
rot,’’ and the story is adapted from acurious old Eastern 
legend. The work will be produced at Hamburg on the 


first of next November. 


—Among vuew monuments to eminent composers just un- 
veiled or in course of erection, are those of Beethoven, in 
the Central Park, New York; Raff, at Frankfort; Berlioz, 
at Paris; Piccini, at Bari, in Italy ; and Sebast.an Bach, at 
Eisenach, Germany, his native place. Joachim will preside 
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at the dedication of the last-named monument on Septem- 
ber 28. 

—The following little squib is so humorous, and touches 
so lightly and yet so keenly on the superficiality of some 
methods of instruction in pianoforte playing, that we 
cannot help having our readers enjoy it along with us. 
‘* According to a contemporary, one of the leading Ger- 
man professors of the piano in St. Louis adopts a mode of 
teaching that is unique as far ps the avoidance of circum- 
locution is concerned. The following dialogue illustrates 
hissystem: Teacher— You wants do learnto blay de biano? 
Pupil—Yes. Teacher—Dot’s right. Zit down py me, 
righd glose py me. Now zee—dis vas A, unt dis vas B, unt 
dis vas C, unt dis vas D, unt dis vas FE, unt dis vas F, 
unt dis vas G. Pupil—Yes. Teacher—Now ve _ biays 
de Moonlight Sonata.’’—| Musical Exehange. The selt- 
satisfied complacency shown in that final remark of the 
teacher is wonderful, and it illustrates very clearly the 
truth of the saying that a little knowledge is a danger 
ous thing. The worst of it is that the matter is not very 
badly exaggerated in this instance, either, as @ case once 
came under our own knowledge of a boarding-school pupil, 
a young lad of great natural musical aptness, but without 
any except the most rudimentary knowledge and study, 
who at his second musie lesson with the ‘* Professor” of 
the academy was put face to face with one of the most ex- 
acting and delicate of the Chopin nocturnes, which the 
‘* Professor’? could not read even, intelligently, when the 
astonished pupil asked him to do so. 

—During the coming Fall, at half-past three o'clock on 
Wednesday afternoons, beginning on November 12, a course 
of lectures will be given to young people and art students 
inthe New Lyceum Theater, Fourth Avenue near Twenty- 
third Street, by Mr. Charles Barnard. The lectures will be 
upon the materials of the arts—woods, clays, glass, metals, 
fabrics—their sources, their properties, and their uses 
Tickets for single lectures, with reserved seats, will be 25, 
50, and 75 cents: $ for a season ticket with reserved 
seat. Tickets can be obtained at 337 Fourth Avenue, 
by addressing Mr. Charles Barnard, or at William A. 
Pond’s, 25 Union Square. 

-—Mr. Burne-Jones, the famous English artist and pre- 
Raphaelite, has nearly compicted a number of cartoons of 
gigantic figures in color for the mosaie decorations of the 
dome of the American Protestant Church in the Via Na- 
zionale, Rome. The artist has adapted the style of the 
quasi-Byzantine niosaics at Ravenna to the architecture of 
Street’s great work, and in delineating a Majesty, with its 
accompaniments of archangels ani the angelic host at 
large, has illustrated a grand conception of the subject. 
Its simplicity will recommend it to those who have under- 
taken to direct the decoration of the dome of St. Paul's. 
Broadly speaking, Mr. Burne-Jones’s work is divided into 
three tiers, two containing figures, and one tier above the 
other. In the center of one side of the cupola Christ ap- 
pears in majesty, holding on his knee that Crystal Sphere 
‘‘which is an image of the mighty world’ to be. He is sur- 
rounded by angels singing and adoring, and, in the tradi- 
tional manner, rests his feet on the symbolic iris, the proper 
tints of which are developed to a somewhat higher key than 
prevails elsewhere in the mosaic. Within the iris, and as if 
partly hidden by that many-tinted veil of light which ex- 
tends below the arch, the Four Great Rivers appear as huge 
eascades pouring from a rocky wall. These rivers, uniting, 
form a circumambient flood which serves as the lowest tier 
of the entire composition. On a line withthe iris, and com- 
pleting the circuit of the dome, is an arcade of stately pro- 
portions and simple character. Under each arch, except 
one, is the gigantic form of an archangel bearing a scepter 
and emblems, whose draperies fall in severe yet graceful 
lines nearly down to his bare feet. The wings, of pale blue 
and other tints, assort with the white of the robes. The 
countenances of the archangels are sweeter than in archaic 
mosaics. The carnations are not so pallid. The vacant 
arch is thay from which Satan fell, and at the right hand of 
the Majesty. -A crowd of angels fill the upper portion of the 
work. The mosaic will be executed in Venice. 


A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY.’ 


This American edition of an English work is stated 
in the preface to have been revised and increased by the 
addition of supplementary matter giving an account of 
the present condition of the religious orders and socie- 
ties in the United States, such peculiarities in discipline 
and ritual as prevail here, and brief accounts of some 
of the leading religious communities. The book, be- 
sides the authority which the eminent authors give to it, 
has, further, the sanction and approval of Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey. We have made a somewhat careful compari- 
son of the leading articles in this Dictionary with others 
of an analogous character, and we think it deserves the 
highest commendation to all those who desire to ac- 
quaint themselves with the Catholic use of theological 
terms and with Catholic doctrine and discipline, as ex- 
plained and interpreted by Catholics themselves. This 
class is, we are glai to be:ieve, an increasing one ; par- 
tisanship, which still remains a vice of politics in the 
State, is rapidly disappearing from the Church. Theres 


14 Catholic Dictionary: Containing some Accountof the Doctrine, 
Discipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious Orders of the 
Catholic Church. By Thomas E. Addis, Secular Priest, some- 
time Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, and Thomas 
Arnold, M.A., Fellow of the same University. (New York: 
Catholic Publication Society.) 
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is an increasing number of Protestants who desire to 
know, not what is the worst aspect of such Catholic 
doctrines as the infallibility of the Pope and such Cath- 
olic principles as the granting of indulgences, but what 
those doctrines and practices are as held in and defined 
by the Catholic Church itself. Of course such a die- 
tionary will not indicate the historical corruptions which 
have grown into the Church, nor the historical abuses 
which have grown out of some of its doctrines ; neither 
should we expect a Methodist to point out the evils 
incident to an itinerant system, or a Calvinist to indicate 
the defects in a Calvinistic system of theology. This 
Dictionary, however, possesses the three qualifications 
which seem to us essential in a work of this description. 
It is free from technical language and frem awkward 
involutions in style, which so often disfigure theological 
works ; the articles are at once clear and concise ; there 
is little or no verbiage ; and the intelligent reader will 
rarely find any difficulty in understanding the meaning, 
nor is there any considerable ambiguity in it. The 
articles are also fairminded. They are written, of 
course, from the Roman Catholic point of view, but they 
are free from all flings at Protestantism, and from all 
wrath and bitterness. The werk is evidently the work 
of cultured and intelligent scholars, though of scholars 
who are thoroughly loyal subjects of the Church of 
Rome. Where the points of difference between Catho- 
lic and Protestant authors are noted in it, it is done ip a 
form to which no Protestant could take exception : for 
example: ‘‘ We need scarcely add that the Protestant 
custom of calling The Wisdom of Maccabees ‘apocry- 
phal’ is contrary to the faith and tradition of the 
Church.” The work is scholarly, and we have not, in 
a somewhat careful examination, discovered any errors, 
though there are doubtless statements on historical and 
other points on which Protestant historians would differ 
from the statements given here. 


Lifeof St. Puul, By the Rev. James Staiker. (T. & T. Clark, 
-dinburgh; Scribner & Welford, New York.) This little 
volume is one of the ** Handbooks for Bible Classes and 
Private Students.’’ of which we have had occasion before 
to-make favorable mention. It is one of the best of this ex- 
cellent series; indeed, we do not know of any book which 
seems to us to state more clearly and more truthfully the 
secret of Paul’s power, as it is to be found both in the 
doctrine which he preached and in the personality out of 
which he preached. Paul's doctrine of justification’ by 
faith we have never seen a better statement of than in the 
following paragraph : 

‘‘The Law had never, in his (God's) intention, been a 
way of salvation. It was oniy a means of illustrating the 
need of salvation. . But the moment when this demonstra- 
tion was complete was the signal for God to produce his 
method, which he had kept locked in his counsel through a 
generation of human probation. It had never been his in- 
tention to permit man to fail of his true end. Only he al- 
lowed time to prove that fallen man could never reach 
righteousness by his-own efforts; and when the righteous- 
ness of man had been demonstrated to be a failure, He 
brought forth his secret—the righteousness of God. This 
was Christianity ; this was the sum and issue of the mission 
of Christ—the conferring upon man, as a free gift, of that 
which is indispensable to his blessedness, but which he had 
failed himself to attain. It is a divine act; itis a grace: 
and man obtains it by knowledge that he has failed himself 
to attain it, by accepting it from God; it is got by faith 
only. It is ‘the righteousness of God, by the faith of Jesus 
Christ, unto all and upon all them that believe.’ Those 
who thus receive it enter at once into that position of 
peace and favor with God in which human felicity consists, 
and which was the goal aimed at by Paul. when he was 
striving for righteousness by the law. ‘ Being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jeaus 
Christ, by whom also we have access by faith into this 
grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory of 
God.’ It is a sunny life of joy, peace, and hope, which 
those lead who have come to know this gospel. There may 
be trials in it; but when a man’s life is reposing in the at- 
tainment of its true end, trials are light, and all things 
work together for good.’”’ 

This statement of the Gospel is very far removed from 
that doctrine of the schoolmen which has come down to us 
from the Middle Ages, and which still hampers our theology 
and our commentaries, although our hymnology has long 
been free from it, and our pulpit is rapidly being freed from 
it. The analysis of Paul’s character and the picture of a 
Christian church in Paul’s time are equally admirable in 
their way, though too long for quotation here. The outline 
sketch of Paul's life gives no room for originality, but it is 
remarkably fresh for so concise a compendium, and the 
whole book has an interior spiritual quality rarely to be 
found in, and, indeed, most difficult to impart to, a compend 
We regret what 
seems to us one capital omission; the author says with 
truth that Christ could not explain his own death before it 
had taken place, and that ‘‘this became the leading topic 
of Paul’s thinking—to show why it was needed, and what 
were its blessed results.’”’ But we look in vain in Mr. Stalk- 
er’s otherwise admirable summary of the Gospel which 
Paul brought back with him from the Arabian solitudes, 
for any explanation of what was Paul’s understanding re 
specting the relation which the death of Christ has to human 
destiny. 

Jesus Christ; God; God and Man. Conference held at Notre 
Dame, in Paris. By the Rev. Pére Lacordaire, of the Order 
of Friar Preachers. Translated from the French by the 
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author’s permission, (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) 
We always give a Warm weleome to any volume which, ig- 
noring the points of difference between different branches 
of the Christian Church, emphasizes that spiritual faith 
which they hold in common. We welcome such work 
whether it comes from the Calvinist or the Arminian, the 
Unitarian or the Orthodox, the Roman Catholic or the Prot- 
estant. We do not, indeed, expect to find ourselves agree- 
ing with all the utterances because we agree so heartily 
with the general aim of the pervading spirit. But the truth 
is not destroyed for us because it is put in forms to which 
We are not accustomed, and with which we are not even 
altogether in agreement. Such a work is the volume before 
us, to which, indeed, we have but one criticism to offer: 
we wish that Mr. Whittaker had put into three volumes the 
three Conferences which he has put into one, since there is 
no necessary Connection between them, and since to each of 
these volumes singly he could have given a wider circula- 
tion than he can hope to give to the three combined. The 
Rey. Pere Lacordaire is one of those intense spiritualists— 
of course our readers will understand that we use this word 
in its broad, not in its contracted, sense—to whom spiritual 
truth and life are everything, and the form of expression 
and even the dozmatic definition are rel .tively nothing. 
His Conferences are devoted to a presentation of the great 
truths of Christianity in contrast with all forms of unbelief ; 
he is the advocate and prophet of Catholic doctrine as against 
Rationalism, not of the Papacy as against Protestantism. 
It is true that he is a Romanist, and that his Romanism ap- 
pears in clear, frank statements in many pages ; but his Ro. 
manism is always a means to an end, that end being spir- 
itual life; it is this spiritual iife to which he gives chief and 
almost exclusive emphasis, and itis the absence of spiritual 
life against which alone he inveighs. The secret of this 
spiritual life is fellowship with God, and the author attrib- 
utes thecapacity for direct fellowship with God, not to an 
official priestlood, but to man, and makes it dependent, 
not upon some mysterious ceremonial rite, but upon the 
exercise of spiritual faith. Always clear, always lucid, and, 
so far as our examination has gone, broad, generous, and 
eatholic, Pere Lacorduire is eloquent with that eloquence 
Which belongs to a poetic and prophetic nature, which sees 
the great spiritual verities and devotes life to the task 
of interpreting then: to others. 

Infidel Objections for the Seriptures Considered and Refiited, 
By the Rev. F. B. Whicmore, B.A. (New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sous.) This volume is designed as a hand- 
book for young believers to supply a ready answer to the 
objections of infidels. In a series of interesting chapters on 
the being of God,a revelation, immortality, secularism, 
relations of science to the Bible, the fuifiliment of prophecy, 
and the like, the main arguments in the Christian evidences 
are presented in a popular way. The book does not lay 
claim to great originality or to profoundness of thought, 
but its simple and useful design 1s well carried out; it col- 
lects from all yuarters and presents in a clear and readable 
fashion the chief tacts which substantiate the Christian 
~faith. The author has no very complimentary opinion of 
intidels, as may be judged from his two rules for dealing 
with them. These are, first, never to be surprised at hear- 
ing the same old objection brought forward by the same 
person, although the objector knows that it has been many 
times refuted ; secoudly, to test carefully quotations claimed 
to be made by intidels from the Bible or other books, and 
to read the context carefully before attempting to reply. 
A wise cuution has governed the preparation of this book. 
The author aflirms that infidel objectors seldom read the 
Bible for arguments against it, but, instead, from books in 
defense of the Scriptures take the objections there answered 
and bring them forward without reference to tbe refutation. 
Iie proposes to render no such evil to the enemies of revela- 
tion, and so very skillfully avoids mentioning the objections 
in such shape that unbelievers can use them. A yet greater 
advantage in this method is that the book does not start 
more difficulties than it settles, as do some works of the 
kind, ard so isasafe and helpful volume to put into the 
hands of young Christians. 

A Book of New England Folk-Lore, in Prose and Poetry. 
By Samucl Adams Drake. Illustrated by F. T. Merrill. 
(Roberts Brothers.) Some of our readers may remember 
the admirable contributions which Mr. Drake bas made to 
the history of New England in his ‘‘ Nooks and Corners of 
the New Fnelaud Cuast:"’ if so, they will open this book 
with a prejudice in its favor. He has gathered here between 
the covers of a volume of 460 pages a great quantity of in- 
teresting legends, some of which he has evidently obtained 
from the people and put into literary form himself, some of 
which he has obtained from the books and given here in the 
literary form in which they have been presented by well- 
known authors. Many a New England reader will be sur- 
prised—we confess we have been—to learn how much of 
legendary material there is in connection with English his- 
tory. The book is classified locally into Boston Legends, 
Cambridge Legends, sa'em Legends, andsoon. Many ofthe 
illustrations have a unique value because they bring to the 
eye characteristic features of the old New England life. We 
hardly see how the most inteuse pessimist can turn these 
pages over and read the stories of persecution, superstition, 
and violence which form so considerable a part of this col- 
lection of tales, and not realize that the New England of 
1884 is morally and religiously far superior to that of 1634. 

The return of Lieutenant Greely, and the publication of 
the wonderful story of arctic exploration and heroism 
which will hereafter be associated with his name, makes the 
appearance of two recent books from the press of Harper 
&, Brothers (New York) very opportune. Mr. Ernest Inger- 


soll is known to the readers of The Christian Umon as a 
writer of genuine freshness and versatility on out-of-door 
topics, and to the readers of Harper’s ‘“‘ Young People ”’ as 
a capital story-teller. In Zhe lee Queen he has managed not 


only to tell a capital story in capital style, but to convey a 
great deal of usetul information which the unsuspecting 
reader possesses himself of without being conscious of the 
improving process. The book 1s thoroughiy healthful in 
tone, and may be safely putinto the hands of inquiring 
children. The WVoyaje of the ** Vivian” to the North Pole and 
Beyond, by Thomas W. Knox, is a far more pretentious 
volume, well printed, handsomely illustrated, and substan- 
tially bound. It narrates the exploits of a fictitious ship 
and crew through the northern regions, making them the 
heroes of the exploits and the victims of the mistortunes 
which have befallen arctic explorers in actual] history 
during four centuries. The object of the story seems to be 
to connect by a fictitious thread of narrative the most strik 
ing and picturesque incidents of arctic exploration, and to 
convey a fairly adequate and thoroughly trustworthy 
knowledye of the arctic regions. 

We are gratefulto Cup; les, Upham &« Co. (Boston) for an 
edition of Tourguéneff’s short story, Anouchka, translated 
by Franklin Abbott. Itis a character-study inthe best vein 
of one of the great masters of modern tiction. There is al- 
most no plot, and there is no real devovement, but every line 
bears testimony to the power and the skill of the true artist. 
The transparent clearness and inexplicable beauty of this 
little story are a striking testimony to the rare combination 
of qualities which made Tourgnéneff what he was. The 
book will find its way into the hands of those who have been 
in the habit of lookingto the great Russian novelist, for 
some of the rarest pleasures of the intellectual life: it ought 
to be put into the hands of all young writers in the same 
tield as a model of that kind of thorough work so greatly 
needed and so rarely found in fiction. 

The Words of James G. Blaine on the Issues of the Pay: 
heing a Selection of Speeches, Litters, and Public Writings. With 
a Biographical Sketch of the Lit and Public Service of Joh A. 
Logan. Edited by Walter 8. Vail. (Boston: D. LL. Guern- 
sey.) This little pamphlet of 300 pages contains extracts 
fromthe public utterances of Mr. Blaine, classitied under 
seven different heads, with the National Republican plat- 
form and Mr. Blaine’s letterof acceptance. It will be found 
to furnish useful material for speakers and editors in the 
campaign, and will give the voter an opportunity of judging 
of Mr. Blaine’s political opinions from his own utterances, 
and this’affords a safer basis for judgment than the represen- 
tations of either frieud or enemies. 

One of the brightest of the season’s productions in the 


way of out-of-door sketches is Wheels and VWhons, by Florine 


Thayer McCray and Esther Louise Smuth ( Boston: Cupples, 
Upham & Co.). Four enterprising young ladies go on a tri- 
eycling tour through one of the New England States, meet 
with numerous adventures of varying degrees of thrilling 
and romantic interest, and the two eligible members of the 
party return home with their matrimonial future settled. As 
a contribution to hygienic literature, which the book rather 
unnecessarily assumes to be, the preponderance of the ro- 
mantic element detracts from the effectiveness of the story : 
but as a lively and vivacious account of the possibilities of 
such a trip, and as ‘*an etching’’ of New England girls at 
their best, ‘*‘ Wheels and Whims’”’ is an eminent success. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—A library for women has lately been opened at Calcutta. 

—The “Saturday Review”’ thinks that the best snort 
stories are written in this country. 

—Mr. Marion Crawford has written a new novel in a new 
field. It is entitled ‘‘ A Heartless Politician,’’ and deals 
witb political methods in this country. 

—Mrs. Mary Clemmer Hudson, a versatile writer, wel! 
known through ber Washington letters to the ‘‘ Independ- 
ent,’’ died at her home in Washington, August 18. 

—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes replies in ‘‘ The Critic’’ of 
September 6 tothe sixty-five American and English authors 
who congratulated him in that paper a week ago on the 
occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday. 

—Maemillan & Co. have now issued three volumes of 
their new library edition of the ‘‘ Poetical Works of Tenny- 
son.’’ Four additional volumes will complete this very 
attractive publication of the noblest poetical work of later 
English literature. It will form by far the best edition for 
ibrary use. 

—Among the announcements of Cassel] & Co. are ‘‘ Life 
and Labor in the Far West,’’ by W. H. Barneby : ‘‘ Simon 
Peter: his Life, Times, and Friends,’’ by Edwin Hodder: 
**Workingmen Co-operators: what they have Done and 
what they are Doing,’’ by A. H. D. Acland. 

—A Baco-Shakespearean Society has just been organized, 
to be composed of persons who do not believe that Shake- 
speare wrote the plays and poems to which his name is gen- 
erally attached. ,Qne hundred persons attended the prelim- 
inary meeting, and it is proposed to hold regular meetings. 

—Dr. Dio Lewis writes from the Bible House in this city 
that he has at length gained possession of his periodical, 
‘‘ Dio Lewis’s Monthly,’’ and asks those who have sent money 
to other persons for his magazine or books and have re- 
ceived nothing in return to communicate with him at once. 

—Ginn, Heath & Co. (Boston) have become the owners of 
the American copyrighted edition of Axel Gustafson’s well- 
known book on the drink question. This work has had a 
very large sale in England, and is perhaps as widely known 
as any other treatise on the liquor question that has yet ap- 
peared. 

—The addresses delivered at the dedication of the new 
school building of Mr. Siglar’s preparatory school at New- 
burg, on the evening of October 26 last, have just been 
printed for private distribution in a very attractive form. 
The little volume includes a very suggestive address on Edu- 
cation and Science, by Mr. Barclay Johnson. 

—One of the most valuable of recent additions to the 


Standard Library (Funk & Wagnalls, New York) is ‘‘ The 


Home in Poetry,’? compiled by Laura C. Holloway—a col. 
lection of the best-kuown poems in the English language 
relating tothe home and domestic life. We miss none of 
the old favorites in this collection, and find many new ones. 

—-One of the most important of recent publications is Von 

tanke’s ** Universal History: the Oldest Historical Group of 

Nations and the Greeks”? (New York: Harper & Brothers). 
The extensive work of which this is the initial volume 
represents the culture and study of one of the ripest his- 
torical scholars of the day. We shall giveit fuller notice at 
un early date. 

—Professor Charles Eliot Norton’s speech at the dinner 
on the occasion of the three hundredth anniversary of Eman- 
uel College appears to have been notably eloquent and ap- 
propriate. It commanded the entire attention of a body of 
scholars who had already dined and listened to speeches for 
several hours, and was received with the most undisguised 
adiniration and enthusiasm. 

—A timely book, and one likely to be read with a good 
deal of interest, is Reginald Aldridge’s ‘* Life on a Raneh,”’ 
being a collection of ranch notes in Kansas, Colorado, and 
Texas, published by Appleton & Co. (New York). The nar- 
rativeis oneof out-of-door incidents, is written in vivacious 
style, and will be found useful by the many who are now en- 
gaged in, or are purposing to engage in, the popular pur- 
suit of cattle raising. : 

—Harper & Brothers have just published a new: story by 
the author of ‘‘ John Haiifax, Geatleman ’’—the first novel 
of any length that has come from her charming pen for sev- 
eral years. The title of the story is ‘‘Miss Tommy.”’ It 
purports to be *‘a medieval romance,’? not because it has 
any connection with the Middle Ages, but because it is a 
tale of the loves of two inost interesting persons of advanced 
years. The conception is original, and is worked out. skiil. 
fully. ‘The illustrations were drawn by Mr. F. Noel-Paton. 

— Another bistorical romance by Lucy Ellen Guernsey,enti- 
tled ** Loveday’s History,a Tale of Many Changes,’’ will be 
published in a few days by Thomus Whittaker. The same 
publisher has also nearly ready ‘‘Gold and Glory, or Wild 
Wavs of Other Days, a story of Early American Diseovery,’> 
by Grace Stebbing; ‘‘ The Children’s Pilgrimage,’’ by L. T, 
Meade; **Castle Comfort,’ by Mrs. W. J. Hays: Anna 
Cavaye,’’ by Sarah Doudney Dorothy,” by T. M. Browne 
and ‘** Walter Alison, his Friends and Foes,’’ by the author 
of the *‘ Three Chums.”’ | 

—The admirable and novel series of articles on physiol- 
ogy by Drs. C. B. and Mary A. Allen, published in The 
Christian Union early in the present year, have just been 


‘issued in book form by the Fowler & Wells Co. (New York). 


Large additions have been made to the material with which 
The Christian Union readers are familiar, and the book is 
now a complete and extremely interesting account of the hu- 
man body, its functions, its organization, and its proper 
care, So many letters have come to us inquiring whether 
these articles are to appear in book form that we have no 
doubt of a large sale for ‘*‘The Man Wonderful in the 
House Beautiful.” 

—Harper & Brothers are publishing in weekly parts in 
their Franklin Square Library, at 25 cents each, ‘Stor- 
month’s English Dictionary.’’ The book will be completed 
in about twenty-three numbers, and will form an imperial 
octavo of more than 1,200 pages. The plates used by the 
Harpers are furnished by the British publishers, and are in 
a clear, bold type. The paper used is of superfine quality, 
and very great care is taken to make the work typographic- 
ally worthy of its scholarly character. When completed, it 
will form a dictionary representing the latest and most 
trustworthy scholarship, and furnishing a most worthy 
manual! of reference as to the etymoiogy, significance, and 
pronunciation of words. Publication in weekly parts brings 
it within the reach of those who cannot ordinarily afford 
reference books of this high order. 

—Apropos of Burns. ‘ Recently, while on a visit to 
Lochmaben, in Dumfriesshire, | was privileged,”’ writes a 
correspondent to the *‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’’ “to copy from 
the fly-leaf of a volume of Burns an epitaph composed by 
the poet which does not appear to have been published 
hitherto. Burns had one evening been present at a dinner- 
party at which one of the other guests, named Dixon (laird 
of Elsie-shields), had accidentally or otherwise caused him 
great offense. Next day, meeting. Mr. Walter Scott, of Merry- 
law, with whom he was intimately acquainted, Burns told 
that gentleman of the insult he had received, but added 
that he would avenge himself by composing a suitable 
epitaph for his enemy, whereupon he repeated the follow- 
ing lines : 


*** Here lies the laird 0 E!sie-shields, 
Wha’s left Lochmaben’‘s bonnie fields, 
And a’ her bonnie lochsand eels, 

And gane to dwell amar g the deils. 
How he fends and how he fares 
There’s few kens and as few cares.’ ”’ 


—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was born on August 20, 1809, 


His seventy-fifth birthday is accordingly celebrated in “ Tie 


Critic”? of August 30. It is made up almost wholly of letters 
of congratulation and poems by well-known American and 
English writers, who join in rendering tribute to the chief of 
the Forty Immortals lately voted for by ‘“‘ The Critic's” 
readers. The poems are contributed by Lord Houghton, 
Bret Harte, Austin Dobson, R. W. Gilder, Alice Wellington 
Rollins, Edmund Gosse, Julia C. R. Dorr, Edward Everett 
Hale, Edith M. Thomes, and Frederick Locker. Amntongthe 
letter-writers are Matthew Arnold, Louise M. Alcott, Cyrus 
A. Bartol, Phillips Brooks, John Burroughs, H. H. Boyesen; 
George William Curtis, Edward Egvleston, George P. Fisher, 
John Fiske, Paul H. Hayne, O. B. Frothingham, Julian 
Hawthorne, John Hay, “ Josh Billings,’’ Donald G. Mitchell, 
Simon Newcomb, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Benson J. Los- 
sing, Bishop Potter, Frank R. Stockton, Harriet Beecher 
Howe, J. T. Trowbridge, E. C. Stedman, Charles Dudley 
Warner, and John G. Whittier. 
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CORRADO’'S COOK. 


Signor Corrado was one of the wealthiest 


citizens of Florence. nor did he spend his” 


money grudgingly. There were few pieasures | 
that he denied himself, but it must also be | 
confessed that he was liberal to his friends | 
and benevolent to the poor. A number of 
dogs he had, which followed him in hi¢rides 
about the Couutry, or bore him company at 
the chase. 

One day Signor Gorrado returned from 
his favorite sport with a fine fat crane, 
whieh he sent at once to the kitchen, with an 
order for it to be well roasted, and served for 
that evening’s repast. 


We must now explain that Quinquibio, the | 
cook, was a stupid, simple sort of being, held | 


in ridicule among the other servants, 
though he well understood his own business. 

He took the crane, and set about prepar- 
the signor’s commands, 
delicious odor as- 


ing it according to 
and by and by a most 
eended from the kitchen. The bird was just 
upon the point of being sufficiently cooked, 
when a woman of those parts, Who was very 


friendly with Quinguibio, came into the 
kitchen. | 
“Here is, indeed, something excellent | 


a roasting,’ cried she. I must really taste 
t, for never in my life did I smell a bird half 
must be. Give me 

no One 


so wood to eat as this 
just’a leg and a wing, 
will be any the wiser: and there 
quite crough to send up for the master’s sup- 
per.” 

The cook shook his head. 

‘No, no, Madame Brunetta,’’? said he. 
“You will get not even ataste of roasted 
crane from me.”’ 

‘You will tind it to your advantage to do 
what lL ask you,’’ answered the Woman in an 
angry voice. “If you do not, I promise you 
that | will find a revenge of which you little 
dream.”’ 

After a few 
qnibio’s scruples were overcome. 

“At least there can be small harm done by 
vielding to her,’ said he within himself, 
‘and if 1 refuse, there is no knowing what 
bad trickshe may playon me. I do not want 
a Woman for my enemy.” 

So the joints were cut from the roasted 
crane, and Brunetta soon made an end of! 
them, declaring them excellent. 

Now it so happened that Corrado had sev- 
eral friends to sup with him that night; in- 
deed, it Was a large and merry party which 
gathered round the table. 

The crane was sent up with one wing and | 
nd the cook felt’ no uneasi- 


words of 


one leg milssing, 


ness about the inatter, for he judged that his | 


master Would have no time to notice such a 
trifling thing. 

Unlueckily, 
that the 
one Wing, and, thinking it somewhat strange, 
he took the opportunity of asking Corrado 
how it was. 

‘One wing and one leg !’’ cried the host, 
and, looking closer, he saw that his guest was 
right. ‘* Send the cook here,’’ he said to the 
servants who waited at table. must 
know what that foolish fellow means, for 
very sure Lam that the crane had his two 
Wings and two legs when [ brought him home 
this morning.’’ 

When Quinguibio beard that he was sum. 
moned tothe supper room he was desperately 
frightened. 

‘*Oh, woe for me,”’ cried: he, 
suffered Brunctta to cuter my kitchen 

But no excuse could avail him now to 
escape from close questioning, and the trem- 
bling man stood before his master with a 
sinking heart. 

He was, however, a Venetian, and it is said 
that a Venetian never shrinks from any lie 
that will serve bisturn. Quinquibio assured 
the company, then, that there was nothing at 
all to be surprised at; a crane never had 
more than one leg and one wing. 

Now this obstinacy roused Signar Cor- 
rado’s anger, but as his friends were shout- 
ing With laughter, and it Was not the mnoment 
for reproving a servant, he had to content 
himself with saying but little. 

Begone, rascal!’ be exclaimed, turning 
his flashing eyes upon the cook. ‘* And, as 
you are so mighty ciever, you shall e’en go 
out with me to-morrow and show me some of 
your wonderiul one-legged cranes. It will 
be the worse for you if you are not able to 
point them out, let me tell you.” 

Quinquibio retired to the kitchen well 
pleased with himself. 

‘¢Methinks I got out of the difficulty rather 
cleverly,”? he reflected. ‘* The master was 
very angry, certainly, but by to-morrow he 
will have forgotten all about the matter.’’ 


however, one of the guests ob- 


‘that ever I 


. 


But it so happened that Corrado was very 


will remain | 


argument ()uin- | 


crane had but one leg and | 


far from letting the subject of the crane slip 
from his mind ; it caused him rather a rest- 
| less night, and he rose at break of day de- 
termined to clear up the mystery and punish 
his cook severely for his audacity. Calling 
for his horse to be saddled and bridled, he 
foreed Quinquibio to mount another and ride 
- behind him toward the stream, on the bank 
of which he had taken the crane that had 
figured so remarkably on the supper-table. 

shall see,’ said he, as they went 
aloug. ‘* We shall soon see if you are right 
or wrong, my fine fullow.’’ 

The Venetian perceived that he was indeed 
in a difficult case, and that his master was 
far too angry to accept any excuse he could 
make, or to pardon hiin if be confessed what 
he had done. He looked around him to see 
if there Was any chance’of escape; but Cor- 
rado kept a sharp eye on bim and would not 
suffer him to lag bebind so much as @ yard 
_ or two. 

Every object as they passed seemed to his 
excited fancy to be a crane well poised on 
two legs; what then could he find to say to 
his infuriated master ? 

' But as they reined in their horses at the 
‘stream, Quin yuibio was the lirst to observe 
| several cranes there, and each Was standing 
on one lege 
| ‘* See, master,’’ he cried, in great glee, ‘‘ it’s 
just as I told you yesterday, aud you would 
believe. Look for yourself—the craue- 
have only one leg and one-wing apiece.’ 
«You stupid idiot shouted Corrada. ‘‘i 
will soon show you whether they havettwo legs 
or not,”? and then he cried, Houp, houp— 
‘hollow!’’ so lustily that, as might be supposed, 
‘the frightened birds stretched forth both legs 
and ran away out of sight and hearing 
‘* Now teil me,’’ said the turning 
sharply on his servant, ‘‘do your eyes serve 
you, or are you blind as well as stupid ? What 
| have you to say for yoursell noW—havVe tle 
cranes one leg or two ?”’ 
| Sir,” answered Quinquibio, humbly, but 
bethinking him of an answer which might 
turn the current of Corrado’s wrath, ** you 
did not cry ‘Hloup, houp—holloa!’ at the 
crane last night. if you had done this, who 
| knows butit might have put its other leg to 
‘the ground and run away as these have 
done ?”’ 
_ This reply amused Signor Corrado vastly, 
and he burst into a fit of hearty laughter. 
| “Tn truth you are not such a simpleton as 
| men think you,”’ said he ; ** for you know how 
| to get out of a difficulty by the help of aready 


liaster, 


tongne. There, | forgive you this time; but 
let there be no more tricks played with my 
| supper.’* 

Thus, by his ready wit, Quinquibio kept 
his place in Corrado’s kitchen, and from that 
time Was better thought of, not only by his 
master, but by his fellow-servants.—| New 
‘York Times. 


EPITAPH. — Elder John G. 
Hook, while at Winslow, Me., recently, 
visited Fort Hill Cemetery, near Fort Hali- 
fax, at the junction of the Kennebec and 
Sebasticook Rivers, which fort was built in 
1724. On a slate slab, ornamented with urn 
and weeping willow, he found this imscrip- 
tion : 

‘* Here lies the body of Richard Thomas an 
inglishman by birth a Whig ‘of 76 By oceu- 
pation a cooper Now food for worms Like an 
old rum puncheon marked numbered and 
shooked He will be raiscd again and-tinished 
by his creator Ile died Sept. 28 1824 Aged 75 
years, 

“America my adopted Country my best 
advice to you is this take care of your liber- 
ties.’’—| Boston Post. 


QUAINT 


‘“‘How often do you present your bill to 
that young fellow ’”’ said a gentleman to a 
cigar-store man whom a dude told to charge 
him with a package of cigarettes. ‘* Quarter- 
ly, sir”? ‘‘What! You don’t mean to say 
youtrust him for three months?’ ‘ Ob, no, 
of course not. (Quarterly in this case means 
every timethe bill amounts to a quarter,’’— 
Merchant Traveler. 
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This new and favorite Song Book contains gems 
of great beauty and usefulness. TRY IT! 
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Sample copy sent on receipt of price, 
Specimen pages sree, 
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CONTENTS. 
1. “SWEET PEAS,” 
from @ picture by G. Leslie, R.A. 
2. THE TOUR OF COVENT 
Austin Dobson. With illustrations. 
3. THE WOMEN OF CHAUCER, The Kev. 
Alfred Ainger. Illustrated by H. Kyland. 
f CRICKET. Andrew Lang. With illustrations, 
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To new subscribers to 
HE ENGLISE 
MAGAZINE. 
By the author of 
“CALLED BAC&A.” 


The October (number, beginning the Second Vol 
ume of THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
will contain the opening chapters of a new story by 
Hugh Conway, author of “Called Back,” under the 
title of ** A Family Affair;” and a sequel to “ The 


Little .choolmaster Mark,’ by Mr. J. H. Short. 
house. 

Single number, 15 cents. Annual subscription, 
$1.75 


“This magazine, with its careful editing, its re 
fined spirit, and its delightful pictures, grows con- 
stantly more attractive; this number (July) Is a 
model one.”-—[New York Tribune. 

‘The very attractive ‘English Illustrated Maga- 
zine.’’’—{ New York Tribune. 

For sule by all booksellers and newsdealers, 


Lord Tennyson's Works. 
NEW EDITION. 

The WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Poet Laureate, A new edition, revised through. 
out by the author. In7 vols. Extra Feap., svo. 
(published monthly.) Price, $1.75 each. 

‘* Print and paper leave nothing to be desired, and 
outside there is the familiar smooth, green cloth, 
which bas already ziven Messrs. Macmillan’s books 
an individuality of their own.”—[Pall Mall Gazette. 

A special edition of the same on hand-made 
paper and in elegant binding.- (Sold in sets only.) 
Price, $3.50 each volume. 


Vol. 1. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. Ready. 

Vol. 2. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. Ready. 

Vol. 3. IDYLS OF THE KING. Ready. 

Vol. 4. THE PRINCESS and MAUD. September. 
Vol. 5, ENOCH ARDEN and IN MEMORIAM.  Ge- 


tober. 

Vol. 6. QUEEN MARY and HAROLD. 
Vol. 7. THE LOVER’S TALE, &c. 
* Fulfills every condition that can be demanded in 
the final edition of a classic. We have long been 
familiar with all the editions of Tenuyson, Engl sh 
and American,. . . and our deliberate opinion Is 
that they are each and all eclipsed by this new edi- 
tion of Messrs. Macmilian, which is simply perfect. 
. This edition will be sought by the lovers of the 
best books, . . . partly because it is the one which 
Contains the last corrections and emendations of the 
author; in other words, because it is the final and 

authoritative edition.”—{Mail and Express. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 
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Physiology and Hygiene. 
Having special reference to the effects of Stimu- 
lants and Narcotics on the Human System. 
By WILLIAM THAYER SMITH, M.D., 
Dartmouth Medical College. 


A Text-Book for Schools. 


Fullcloth. Richly illustrated with colored plates 
and wood-cuts. Over 200 pages. 


Introduction Price, 50 Cents. 


Copies for examination sent, post- ‘paid, on re- 
ceipt of introduction price. | 
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Those an Advertisement win 
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THE MAN versus THE STATE, 


CONTAINING 


“The New Toryism,” 
“The Coming Slavery,” 
“The Sins of Legislators,” 


AND 


The Great Political Superstition. 
) ) = ror \ | 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 
This volume contains ail the recent political 
rs by Herbert Spencer it have 
1 Contemporary Keview" in Enzland, and (by 
this country. These articles, in the course of their 
publication, have aroused a profound interest, and 
the present cheap edithon is in obedience to a de 
mand for the papers in a form for a wide, popular 
cireulation. 


8vo, paper. Price, 20 cents. 


Life on a Ranch. 
RANCH NOTES IN KANSAS, COLORADO 
THE INDIAN TERRITORY, AND NORTH 
ERN TEXAS. By ALDRIDGE. 
With Illustrations. Price, 
cents. 


REGINALD 
paper. 


“A very Interesting anid amusing narrative. . 
Certainly Mr. Aldridge’s book is much more witty, 
‘contains many more remarkable episodes, is far 
fuller of new and racy information, amd, if we 
trust ourown judgment on so ticklish a point, is out 
und a safer guide to the intendinyw 
than ‘Letters from: our Rows.” which have recently 
appeared under such dis tinguished literary patron 
aye.""—[Pall Mall (hazette. 


Reforms: their Difficulties and Possibili- 
ties. 
By the author of “Conflict in Nature and 
Life.” 312m, cloth. Price, aoe 


This work Is in @ sense a sequel to 
Nature and Life,” and readers of that work whe 
recognized its penetratins andl juctielal spirit will 
welcome the ag sent volume, which discusses cur 
rent projects or reform in an martial and search 
ing manner, andin a style tee niint the interest of 

inte Hectual readers. 
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Hand-Book for Horse women. 
By H. LL. De 
ant of Cavalry and 
the French Army. 
Price. 50 cents. 


A conventent and trustworthy guide for ladies in 
the difficult art of acconiplished rseback riding. 


formerly Lienten 
Inspector 


ire, cloth. flexible 


For sale by allbookseller:; ov willbe sent by mead, 
post-patd, on reecipt of pile 
D. APPLETON 00., Publishers, 


{. 3, and 5 Bond “treet. \ew York. 


Superintendents 


of Sunday-schools who are thinking of introdue 
ing a new singing-book this season should sence 
2Zcentsto Tue Century Ce. (33 East 17th. St.. 
New York), for a sample copy of Dr. Robinson's 
“Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-school.” The 
leading papers of almost every Protestant de- 
nomination call it the best work of the kind yet 
published. It is different from any other Sun- 
day-school books in many ways, both internally 
and externally. The pastor of the Memorial! 
Church, of Buffalo. says: *' The book is making 
our school more worshipful.” The 170th theu- 
sand is just coming off the press. 


L. © EMER 
Choral Worship, SON’S nhew 
book for Choirs, Singing Classes, and Musical Con- 
ventions. 

A large, first-class new book, of 30 pages, with 
fresh, bright, spirited music. pages of Elements, 
i? pages of Hymn Tunes, [lt pages of Anthems, and 
a large number of fine (ilees and Concert Pieces. 

Price $1, or per dozen, 

a new and bright 


Song Worship, collection © 


Songs for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, by L. O. EMERSON and 
W. SHERWIN. 

The bymus and tunes are by the best talent, and 
the book ts one that is fully upto the requirements 
of the most advanced taste. Iho not fail to exame 
ine it. Single specimen copies 25 cents. 

Price % cts., or 3%) per hundred. 


The Model Singer, ,°.2°%, 


SINGING CLASSES, by W. O. PERKINS and D. BK. 
POWNER. 

Contains an excellent Sinuing Sehool Course, fill 
ing 192 pages, including 12+ Exercises, 5) Glees and 
Part Songs, 29 Hymn Tunes, != Anthems, and 4 
Chants, also a Modulator, and Manual Signs. 

Price & cts., or $6 per dozen. 


The Star Chorus Book, 


a new and superior Collection of Choruses, Sacred 
and Secular, For Musical Societies, By W.O, PER 
KINS. pages, large octavo size. Choruses, 
Price ; per dozen, $Y. 


In Press, a new High Schowl Singing Book, by L. 


O. EMERSON. Wait forit. Any bovk mailed for re 
tail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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A CUP OF TEA WITH RUSKIN. 

HE following letter by the London correspondent 

of the Boston ‘‘ Herald” gives the views of Mr. 
ituskin on the subject of women in art, as well as valu- 
able personal advice to students : 

“Given a grievance, a mission, a great object, an immoral 
obstruction, and pen and ink handy. he has something of 
the impetuosity of attack and defense which characterized 
Charles Reade, and he has in private iife. they tell me, much 
of my dear dead friend’s gentleness. Witness bim recently 
meeting by appointment at a friend's house a number of the 
young ladyart students of the Royal Academy, to take ‘a 
eup of tea’ and have ‘a little chat’ about their work and 
the landmarks on life’s highway they should take note of. 
They had asked him, these girls who belong to the academy 
schools, if he would but give them an opportunity to be 
present at one of his lectures. They selected a discourse he 
had delivered at Oxford. He replied that it was not his in- 
tention to give this lecture in London, but that he would re- 
ecive their class some day and they would havea confer- 
ence on art. This remarkable interview took place recently. 
ne of the clever students who conversed with him has 
given mea sketch of their chat and cup of tea, and there is 
so much that is interesting, characteristic, and instructive 
in it that 1 am sure the Professor will forgive her and myself 
tur making it public. 

have long wished,” he said, ‘to meet you, but of course 
could not initiate an interview, as it might seem that I de- 
sired to interfere with the teaching you get under the Royal 
Academicians, which woul never do. 

‘With a blue and white teacup in his hand, the Professor 
sipped what in America we call ‘English breakfast tea,’ 
while discoursing of art in a pleasant mild voice, suggesting 
questions and answering questions. 

‘*** Now, the first work I shall refer to,’ he said, ‘is one of 
the crandest at the National Gallery—‘‘ The Three Graccs 
Adoring the Bust of Hymen,”* by Sir Joshua Reynolds, | 
don’t say that it is the best picture ever painted, by any 
means, and I don’t say that Reynolds does not go wrong 
sometimes. His ‘Snake in the Grass,’’ for instance, is exag- 
gerated in chiareoscuro and color ; but when he goes wrong 
he almost seems to do it on purpose. Then, there 1s Gains- 
borough's ** English Family.’’ This is a composition full of 
dignity and simplicity. It represents just our English family 
—the average English husband, average sweet English wife, 
slightly above the average English daughter, and a nice 
hoy. This work is well worthy of your attention. It is 
well worth the while of students also to copy parts of Paolo 
Veronese’s ** Vision of St. Helena’ and the ‘‘ Family of Da- 
rino,’’ because of their splendid workmanship. Take any 
square post or bit of drapery: it will show you how to lay 
the color on: Perugino’s ‘‘ Tobias and the Angel’”’ will give 
you an example of absolute purity of drawing with the 
sense of color. [Lwould not recommend you to look 
at anything of Holbein’s few colors; not that he could not 
color, but he did not chooseto. Neither would he conde- 
scend to fleeting expression: he preferrea repose. You 
should copy Holbein’s drawings, which you can get from 
the autotype company.’ 

“I note here for the American student readers of this 
paper (which is written only for America, no report what- 
ever of this professional talk having been made for any one 
else but myself) that copies of the great pictures herein 
quoted have been produced for private and other galleries 
in the United States and the colonies, that they have been 
engraved, and that some of them are to be had in the form 
of modern autotypes which are excellent substitutes for the 
study of those who have not seen the originals at the National 
Gallery in London. 

‘“*What works do you chiefly copy for practice and for 
premiums at the Academy ”’ 

“* Principally Vandyke, Velasquez, and Murillo,’ replied 
one of the students. 

‘© Well,’ said the Professor, ‘ Vandyke will not do you 
much good. He can, however, teach vou one thing: now to 
draw and bow to arrange bands—a most important thing, 
and one in which all great masters excel. No amount of 
the study of the bones of the hands will teach you this—but 
only careful study and observation of nature.’ 

‘‘From this subject of masters to study the Professor 


- branched off into a line of thought and reflection that will 


prove of more general interest to the every-day reader. 

‘““¢Qne thing necessary to a high and noble perfection in 
art is that artists must be pure and good in their lives. 
Some people will tell you this is not so, because there have 
been artists who have not been moral in their lives who yet 
have painted great pictures. This is true in a way, formen 
with strong constitutions and the artistic faculty have done 
vreat work, but they have never attained to the purest and 
eminence. There are different ideas of morality. A 
man may be moral and yet do a great many things that 
would be disapproved of by Mrs.Grundy. But what I mean 
by a moral life is one directed by a good and honest pur- 
pose. You must have a kindly, loving heart and large sym- 
pathy. For more than five and twenty years of my lifel 
would not believe that women could paint pictures, and all 
history seemed to be on the side of this conviction. One 
learns vaguely of a daughter of Titian who painted, but one 
never sees anything she ever did. But J was wrong in that 
established conviction of mine; women can paint.’ 

‘The students being, as I bave said before, all women, 
to whom the Professor was talking, could not resist the 
temptation to applaud, 

‘“** Of course,’ he went on, ‘there was Rosa Bonheur to 
correct me, but she only developed in her art a woman’s« 
somewhat morbid love of animals, coupled with some Land- 
seer-like talent. Landseer studied and loved dogs, but Rosa 
Bonheur’s feelings for animals were, I think, more akin to 
the menagerie keeper’s love. Landseer was not so much an 
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artist as one who studied dogs and knew their ways. Rosa 


Bonheur paints in a clever gay French style, and in a mas. - 


terly kind of a way, more pleasing, perhaps, than masterly. 
I knew a young lady with a great talent for painting 
animals. She studied London cab horses, and went down 
into the cellar and studied rats, and she kept a furious par- 
rot and a lot of dogs, and made herself generally disagreea- 
ble; but it allcame to nothing. But coming back to the 
question of woman’s capacity in art, let me confess 
that I am quite subjugated, converted, my ideas en- 
tirely overthrown, by Mrs. Butler’s (Miss Elizabeth Thomp- 
son) **‘ Waterloo.’’ At first I thought she might only have a 
woman's love for cavalry officers and cavalry chargers, but 
after had seen the picture and knew her, I saw a great 
many of her sketches, and found her to be a great artist, 
and I have now the profoundest admiration for her. Since 


she made a name we have had several women artists, all 


distinguished in their ways—Mrs. Allingham, Miss Green- 
way, Miss Alexander, and Miss Trotter. There are many 
clever, brilliant girls who taketo art from ambition, but 
their place is rather in society or on the stage than in the 
studio. Ambition to shine in the theater or in society is not 
the disposition that makes an artist : you should have the 
disposition of anun, and too much sense to become one. 
I never recommend girls not to get married, though I think 
marriage heed not be the mission of all. I think a painter’s 
life is a very happy one, even if you don’t make much 
money or obtain great fame. Most girls think it very nice 
to be married, but I should think to be an artist is quite as 
happy alife. The greatest joy in life, it seems to me, is 
when you feel that your pencil is obeying your will. Women, 
above all, should have infinite patience. Men might be im- 
patient and do good work ;: women, never. For instance, 
iubens and other great artists often painted furiously. 
Women Were meant to endure and put up with everything: 
that is their mission. At the same time, I think some of 
you may well find something else to do beside—or as well as 
—making puddings and sweeping up other people’s messes.’ 

**Questioned as to making notes and sketches of visits to 
picture galleries, the Professor said : 

*** When you go into a gallery, always come away with a 
colored note: it may be a very imperfect one, but it will be 
better than anything you can carry in your head. Do not 
think of light and shade ; think of shadow simply as darker 
or lighter colors. Do not trust to chiaro-oscuro for heighten- 
ing effect. Thegreat fault of Rossetti was the false shadows 
he put in—willfuliy, and for the ‘sake of obtaining expres- 
sion. Work ina broad, full light. Guard against carica- 
ture and satire as fire that can “burn you up, body and 
soul.’’ It is usefulto be able to see the blemishes ina 
face, but try rather without flunkery to dwell on the 
nobler and more beautiful qualities. Choose the most beau- 
tiful face to paint, and do not paint any that have not some- 
thing pleasantin theni. People talk of Hobbema’s moles 
and wrinkles, but if he had worked far enough off from his 
models he ought not to have seen them. Gainsborough 
worked eight feet away from hissitter. This painful minute- 
ness that sees and depicts wrinkles and moles partakes of 
half-truth, and half-truth is born of the devil. You are all 
so fond of ‘*‘ Faust”’ in these days that I need not apologize 
for mentioning Mephistopheles, who never told a direct lie. 
He only left out the good s‘de of nature and insisted on the 
bad. Satan said to Eve: ‘‘ You shail not surely die.’’ She 
did not die, but she did worse. Artists sometimes paint 
these half-truths, and people exclaim: ‘‘ Howtrue!’’ This 
is diabolical work, and is like the devil, who seems to speak 
the truth, though he is still, as ever, ‘‘ the father of lies.’’’ 

‘* 4 student asked the Professor if he would say some- 
thing about decorative art. 


*** Yes,’ she replied—and I venture to put his words in the 


first person singular, though I can really only give the 
direct purport of what he said, and not a verbatim report of 
it. ‘We Fnglish have not the inborn power of design that 
Oriential nations have; but by following nature faithfully, 
and not working in mere conventional patterns, we may 
excel] in decorative art in a different way. The Indian 
woman, when she has swept her doorstep, takes some 
colored sand and sprinkles itin a pattern on the grceund. 
She forms the pattern easily and gracefully, and more 
beautifully than anything you couid learn to do after years 
of study in the School of Design at South Kensington. But 
by patient study of nature you can do work that may have 
excellencies of another kind. Those of you who find you 
cannot reach to the higher branches of art may take up dec- 
orative work ; but don’t doso until you have tried the other.’ 

* A student asked, ‘ Whatisthe good of second-rate art °’ 

*“** Tam glad you have asked me that question,’ replie! 
the Professor. ‘Fifth-rate, sixth-rate, to a hundred-rate 
artis good. Art that gives pleasure to any one has a right 
to exist. For instance, if I can only draw a duck that looks 
as though he waddled, I may give pleasure to the last baby 
of our hostess ; while a flower beautifully drawn will give 
pleasure to her eldest girl, whois just beginning to learn 
botany, and it may also be useful to some manof science. 
The true outline of a leaf shown to a child may turn the 
whole course of its life. Second-rate art is useful to a 
greater number of people than even first-rate art—there are so 
few minds of a high enough order to anderstand the highest 
kind of art. Many more people find pleasure in Copley or 
Fielding thanin Turner. Most people only see the small 
vulgarisms in Turner, and cannot appreciate his grander 
qualities.’ ’’ 


THE CHILDREN’S HEALTH HOME AT 
WEST CONEY ISLAND.’ © 


By MARGARET E. SanGsaTeErR. 


TANDING by itself midway between West Brigh- 
ton and Norton’s Point, and away off from the Man- 


Harper’s Young People. 


hattan and Brighton beaches, at Coney Island, where 
little New Yorkers and Brooklynites play merrily in the 
sand, or take joyous dips into the surf, is the Children’s 
Health Ilome, which is shown in our picture. Sanita- 
rium vou may Call it, if you wish to use a learned word, 
but I prefer the simpler title. It was planned, built, and 
presented tv the Children’s Aid Society of New York 
City by Mr. D. Willis James, and has been occupied 
this summer for the first time, having been opened for 
guests on the 23d of June. 

This pretty Home, with its olive-tinted paint, faced 
with red, its many windows, and its splendid view of the 
Atlantic, is a hotel for the poor and the sorrowful, where 
all the conveniences are free. It is intended only for 
sick babies and their mothers, though older children 
who are delicate or crippled are sometimes allowed to 
come, especially when they are not strong enough to en- 
joy the rough sports of the well children, for whorn there 


is a summer Ifome at Bath, Long Island. 


The Health Home stands ‘ four-square to all the winds 
that blow,” with an ocean frontage of 300 feet. It is 100 
feet long by 40 feet wide, and it has a wing 65 feet in 
length. At present it has room to entertain about 130 
guests. There are sixty-eight beds in the great dormitory 
—another Latin word which has made itself at home in 
English, and means sleeping-place. I wish you could 
seethose beds. The bedsteads are of iron, tipped with 
shining brass knobs, and they are really artistic and 
beautiful. Every bedstead has a spring mattress of tine 
netted wire, upon which is an excellent bed, covered 
with the whitest of sheets; a soft woolen blanket, and 
a dainty white spread. 

When I was there the other day there were sixty 
mothers and sixty pale, sick infants in the ome. As 
it was Tuesday, the poor little things had not vet had 
time to show what a week at the seaside could do for 
them. They come on Monday, and stay until Saturday 
afternoon, unless, as sometimes happens, a shorter period 
of rest and refreshment so restores a little ailing one 
that its mother feels ready to go home with it, and give 
her place to somebody else in greater need. 

Besides the able Superintendent, Captain Mathews, and 
his kind wife, there is a doctor who lives at the Hore, 
and has a perfect drug-s'ore in his cozy little office, so 
that at any hour of the day or night he is ready to advise 
and help in case of illness. But I was -pleased to hear 
that he i: a doctor who does not approve of giving much 


medicine. There are also two nurses, eachof whom has’ 


a little room quite near the dormitory, so that if a mother 
is anxious about her baby at night, she can ieceive as- 
sistance without delay. Connected with the dormitory 
is a bath-room, and every morning between eight and 
ten the babies are bathed, enjoying the cool water as 
much as sick babies can. 

I did not see one laughing, cooing, crowing, dimpled 
baby among the whole sixty who were at the Ilealth 
Home. All without exception were thin and drooping 
and heavy-eyed, and some of the wee faces were as 
wrinkled and thin as though they belonged to very old 
persons. Oh! how sad they looked! But Mrs. Math. 
ews said they were growing brighter every hour. — Per- 
haps they would be quite ‘‘ peart” by Saturday morn 
ing. In some cases, when another week will plainly do 
a great deal of good, a mother is allowed to return on 
Monday for a second visit. 

The Children’s Aid Society, which has done so much 
for poor little ones in New York, issues cards which are 
distributed by city missionaries in the homes where they 
are needed. They are printed both in German and in 
English, and state that ‘‘ delicate, weak, and sick !abies 
may be sent, in charge of their mothers, to Coney Island 
fora few davs. No well children are taken.” Two 
offices are named, one up-town and one down-town, and 
the applicant has only to present herself and babe, with 
a card furnished by the missionary, op which is her 
name and address, and the signature of the dispensary 
doctor, testifying to the fact that her babe is ill. She 
will be taken as soon as possible, perhaps having to wait 
a day or two fora vacancy. The Society transports her 
to the island and back without charge. 

The Health Home is dependent upon the gifts of the 
charitable for its support. Money to carry on its work 
may be sent to the Sick Children’s Mission, Mr. Henry Cal- 
der, Superintendent, No. 273 Henry Street, New York. 
Baby carriages which you no longer need at home, the 
little ones there having outgrown them, will be of great 
use at the Health Home. Clothing of all sorts for little 
ones under three years of age and for their mothers can 
be used, as many of the women are very destitute. 
Scrap-books, little pails and shovels, toys, etc., are all 
welcome, for the use of those who are old enough to 
play. Often a mother bringing her baby must also 
bring along an older child because she has no one to leave 
it with, and in some instances surgical cases from the 
hospitals have been sent here, that a poor maimed boy 
or girl may geta chance of recovery. 

This is lovely Christian work, which the Master blesses. 
Are there not many who will lend a helping hand for 
his sake ? 
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We referred to the Vanderbilt stocks, in 
our last, as being the shadow now over. 
hanging the general market. Mr. Vander- | 
bilt is reported to have said, in a recent. 
interview, that he has 
Lake Shore stock, which is not quite one-_ 
half of the whole issue, but is nevertheless | 
a very large sum—$20,000,000 par value— | 
to have in one security. We believe, if. 
this is a correct statement with regard to > 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s holdings, that his knowl-_ 
edge with respect to the Lake Shore | 
property justifies him in keeping so much | 
money in the property, and that probably | | 
the popular stories respecting its lean con- 
dition have only a partial foundation. 
Yet it is true that the trunk roads to Chi. 
cago have strained their pooling arrange- 
ments to as high a tension as possible with- 
out severing them, especially with reference 
to passenger rates, and that this cutting of 
rates reported to be going on must soon 
cease or a very sharp conflict will insue. | 
No doubt the West Shore road, which is 
not in the pool, has contributed to this 
situation, and has clearly demonstrated 
that in poor seasons the carrying trade 
falls far short of furnishing adequate 

through passenger or freight traffic to 
supply the increased number of lines. 
The New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany has for a long time been paying 
out in dividends—very foolishly, we 
think—more money than it has cleared, 
net, and the result is that a large floating 
debt has accumulated, and its financial 
- condition is in need of recuperation. The 
company, in its recent official report to the 
State authorities, exhibits its carnings, 
net, for three quarters of the year, and 
makes a showing of only about four per 
cent. earned on the stock during that time, 
whileits payments have during the same 
time been six per cent. Of course it has 


200,000 shares of 


had to trench on its reserves, which latter, 
it must be noticed, are not held in cash, 
so that these excessive dividend payments 
have necessitated the borrowing uf money 
to meet them. We understand that the 
executive committee of the company 
have recently considered the question of 
reducing the dividends from eight per 
cent. per anumn, which has been the 
dividend for about fifteen years, to six | 
percent. This course would seem to be, 
not only a wise one, but a necessity, and 
will certainly prove more satisfactory to 
the stockholder than continuing to pay 
eight per cent., a part of which would 
have to be borrowed. 

This contemplated change in so impor- 
tant aroad as the New York Central, at 
this time, when people are looking for a 
favorable turn in general railway affairs, 
has a depressing effect on those who fail 
to realize that the change is due to special 
causes and not to any general tendency. 
The rapid increase of new railroads to 
Chicago from the seaboard has finally 
forced this reduction now anticipated, 
although the truti: is that a wise policy 
for the Central managers would have 
been to make the change years ago. 
The holders of the stock have long been 
forewarned, and the price of the stock, 
under realizing sales, has accordingly 
been declining for a year or two, until it 
is now down very nearly to par. We 
believe, however, notwithstanding the 
present threatening attitude of the Chicago 
trunk roads towards each other, that new 
rates will be soon adjusted, that the 
companies will soon be reporting better 
earnings, and that the present prices of the 
Vanderbilt stocks are at about as low 
figures as they will reach. 

The general stock murket continues 
very steady, and prices are from two to 
three per cent. better, in a number of 
prominent instances, than they were a 
week ago, although the hot weather has 
deterred any very extensive speculative 
movements. The corn crop is develop- 


ing unprecedentedly in size and quality ; 
this will undoubtedly prove a remarka- 
ble corn year, and the more recent esti- 
mates of the crop, from the best sources 
point to a yield of from 


obtainable, 


1,800,000,000 to 2,000,000,000 
The largest ever raised (in 1881, 
believe) was about 1,750,000,000, 
was regarded as phenomenal. 
The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, increase......-.....-... $1,454,100 


hich | 


Specie, decrease:.....:......... 210,500 
Legal tenders, decrease....... 1,258,100 
Deposits, increase............. 416,590 
Reserve, decrease.............. 1,571,475 


Money is one and a half totwo per cent., 


Mutual Insurance Company. |} 


‘The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 


still, on call, with no signs of any increase’ 


in the 


THE ORIGIN OF THE THIMBLE. 


The thimble is a Dutch invention that was . 


-first brought to England in 1695 by one John 


Lofting, who began its manufacture at Isling- | 
ton, near London, gaining thereby both honor 
and profit. Its name was derived from the 
words thumb and bell, being for a long time 
called thumble, and only lately thimble. Old 
records say that thimbles were first worn on 
the thumbs; but we can scarcely conceive 
how they could be of much use there.  For- 
merly they were made of brass and iron only, 


but of late years steel, silver, gold, horn, 


ivory, and even pear! and glass, have all been 
used for making thimbles. I saw some very 
beautiful ones in China, that were exquisitely 
carved, of pearl, and bound with gold, and 
the end also of gold. These pearl thimbles 
are quite as costly and far prettierthan those 
made entirely of gold. Usually there is a 
pearl sheath for the scissors, and a dainty 
needle-book of pearl, edged with gold, to ac- 
company the thimble, and the whole is in- 
closed in an exquisite little pocket-case 
shaped like a book and bound in satin and 
pearl. 

Athimble owned by the queen-consort of 
Siam is shaped like a lotus bud, this being 
the royal flower of that country, and almost 
everything about the court bearing, in a 
greater or less degree, some impress of the 
lotus. This thimble is of gold, thickly stud- 
ded with diamonds that are so arranged as 
to form the lady’s name and the date of her 
marriage. It was a bridal gift from the king, 
who, having seen the English and American 
ladies at his eourt using thimbles, took this 
method of introducing them among his own 
people. 

In Naples very pretty thimbles, composed 
of lava from Mount Vesuvius, are occasion- 
ally sold, but rather as curiosities than for 
real utility, being, from the extreme brittle- 
ness of the lava, very easily broken. I hear 
also of thimbles made of asphaltum from the 


Dead Sea, and of one composed of a frag- 


ment of the old elm-tree at Cambridge, Mass., 
under which General Washington stood when 
taking command of the United States Army 
in July, 1775; but I do not suppose that any 
of these were ever intended to be used in 
sewing. 

In the ordinary manufacture of gold and 
silver thimbles thin plates of the metal are 
introduced into the die and then punched 
into shape. Butin Paris the French havea 
way of their own, quite different from ours, 
for making gold thimbles that are said to be 
much more durable than those made in the 
usual way. Pieces of very thin sheet-iron 
are cut into disks of about two inches in 
diameter. ‘hese, after being heated to red- 
ness, are struck by means of a punch intoa 
succession of holes of a gradually increasing 
depth, to give the propershape. The thimble 
is then trimmed, polished, and indented 
around its outer surface with tiny holes. It 
is next converted into steel by a process 
called cementation, then tempered, scoured, 
and brought toa blue color. After all this 
is completed, a thin sheet of gold is intro- 
duced into the interior and fastened to the 
steel by a mandrel, while gold leaf is attached 
firmly by pressure to the outside, the edges 
being seamed in a small groove made to re- 
ceive them. This completes the thimble that 
will last for years. The steel used in its 
construction will scarcely wear out in a long 
lifetime, and the gold, if worn away, is easily 
replaced.—| Dorcas Magazine. 


“Queer, all this excitement because 
Mary Anderson has signified her intention of 
joining a body of nuns,’’ snapped an East 
Avenue girl to her Charles the other even- 
ing. 

‘*T don’t see anything queer about it,’’ re- 
turned her Charles. 

‘‘ Ne, of course you don’t. Men never see 
anything. Why, all the girls in my set be- 
long to the same body, and so do 1.”’ 

‘‘You do? Let me see—what is the name 
of the body ®’’ 

‘“‘The Caramel-ites.’? — 
Express, 


[Rochester Post- 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


New YORK, JANUARY 24th, 1884. 


Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1883: 


Premiums on Risks from ist 

January, 1883, 3lst December, 

Premiums on Polic ies not marked 

off 1st January, 1884 


Total Marine Premiums.............. $5, 708, 68 
Premiums marked off from ist Jan- | 3 


uary, 1883, to 31st December, 1883,$4,260,428 93 
Losses paid during the 


same period........... $1,901,042 38 
Return poor 
miums and 
penses. ... $850,080 76 | 


The Company has the ‘following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
— Stock, City, Bank and other 


Loans conamid by Stocks, and other- 

Real Estate and Claims due the 
Company, estimated at............ 425,000 00 
— Notes & Bills Receivable.. 1,588,306 79 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding « cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fifth day of February next. 

The os certificates of the issue of 
1879 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Yon the Fifth of February next, from 
which date ali interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Fort per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1883, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
HAS. H. MARS HALL, 


Cc 

JOHN ELLIOTT, 

G. DE FOREST 
VERI 


Ww 

DAVID LANE 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAS. 
A. N CH 


H. FOGG, 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
K. 
ROYAL PHELPS, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
C. A. HAND, 


JOHN L. RIKE 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, N. DENTON SM 
LISS, 


WILLIAM H. WEBB, GEORGE B 
CHAS, P. BURDETT. WM. H. MACY. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN. 3d Vice-President. 


WANTS. 

[Cards «f mt more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted wn this column for subscribers only, 
Jor fifteen cents per tine. It is the intention of the 
Publishers to publish in this column free ondy such 
notices of wants as will serve subscribers who. are 
not able & pay for advertising, or who wish to aid 
others whore not able.| 


Wanted—The Report of the London Garfield 
Memorial Meeting; Poem, ** Over the Hills to 
the White House ;” also Biographies, Memorial 
Addresses, Sermons, Souvenirs, ete. Address 
J. H. Wilson, Box 338, Plainfield, N. J. 


A Lady of refinement, « graduate of one of our 
best seminaries, desires a position as visiting or 
resident governess, or companion. Address 
Miss A. Y. Wilcox, Morristow n, N. J. 


A Young Lady who has had a few years’ experi- 
ence in teaching the English branches, and 
beginners in French and music, desires a posi- 
tion as governess, care-taker of children, or 
companion. References exchanged. Address 
Miss F. M. Foote, Haymarket, Prince William 
County, Va. 


Wanted—By an American woman, a situation 
as housekeeper in a small family, or to assist in 
housekeeping duties. Pleasant home more an 
object than salary ; reference if required. Ad- 
dress Miss J. S., Box 110. North Bradford, Conn. 


AlLady with ten years’ reference from one 
family would like a position as companion, 
assistant housekeeper, or to take charge of 
children. P. O. Box 415, Stamford, Conn. 


L. D. M. desires to find a place for a young 
woman in a family where she can bring her 
child. For further particulars see “An Ap- 
peal’ in The Christian Union of January 31, 
or address L. D. M., care Deland & LBurta, 54 
Pearl St., Boston. 


A Cabinet Organ wanted for a Chinese Sab- 
bath-school. Any one having a gvod instru- 
ment,who is willing to dispose of it at a reduced 
price, in consideration of aiding in a good cause, 
will please address the undersigned, giving price 
and description. The price must be low. Guy 


R. Brown, 556 Grand St., New York. 


tHE LINE SELECTED BY TH? U. 8. GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE YAST MAIL 


GOING WE ST. 
ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUG»! 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUTS,_ 


Through the Heart of tne Continent by way 
of Pacific Junction or Omaha to 
DENVER, 


orvia Kansas City and A to Derver, con- 

pecting in Union Depots at Kansas City, Atchison. 

Omaha and Denver with through trains for 
SAN FRANCISCO, 

and all points in the Far West. Shoriest Line ta 


KANSAS CITY, 


And all points in the South-West, 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets +. 
uced rates can be purchased via this Qirert 
Line to ail ihe Health and Pleasure 
Resorts of e West and South-West, inciudis 
the Mountains ‘of COLORA DO, the Valley of the 


“CITY OF MEXICC 
and all points in the Mexican Kepublic, 
HOME-SEEKERS 


Should also remember that thi: lime teads direct *< 


che heart of the Government and Railroad lands 


Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Washbipg- 
ton Territory. 


Itis known as the great THROUGH CAR LiIiYb 


ef America, and is universally admitted to be the 
Finest Equipped Railread in the World 
ciasses of Tra 
Through Tickets via this line for os at all Raji- 
road — Ticket Offices in the United States and 


t. J. PO ER, 
LOW 
Pass. Ag't Chleage 
JNO. Q. A. BEAN. Gen. Eastern Ag’t, 
i7 Broadway. New York, ana 
Washington St... Poston. 


Y ALL ODDS 


DEST EQUIPPED 
RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and from Chi- 

cago and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is 

eS by all well posted travelers when pass- 
ng to or from 


CALIFORNIA and COLORADO 


It also operates the best route and the shortest 
line between 


Chicago and St. Paul 2 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort 
Howard (Green Bay), ) Wis Winona, Owatonna, 
Mankato, Minn., lel Rapids, Des Moines, 
Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Freeport, Elgin, Rockford, Illinois, are 
amongst its 800 local stations on its lines. 

Among afew of the numerous points of supe 
riority enjoyed by the patrons of this road, are ita 
DAY COACHES which are the finest that human 
art and ingenuity can create; its PALATIAL 
SLEEPING CARS, ae are models of comfort 
and elegance; its ALACE DRAWING ROOM 
CARS, which are suiieaceed by any; and its 
widely celebrated 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS 


po like of which are not run by any other road 
ywhere. In short, it is asserted that it IS THE 
BEST EQUIPPED ROAD IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
West of Chicago, business centers, summer 
resorts and noted hunting and fishing grounds 
~<a by the various branches of this 
roa 

It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road 
and has over four hundred passenger conductors 
constantly caring for its millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this route 
AND TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket 
this ro sellthem. It costs no more to travel on 

is an that gives first-class accommodations, 

than it does to go by the poorly-equipped roads. 

For maps, descriptive circulars and simmer 

resort papers, or other information not obtain. 
able at your local ticket office, write to the 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Print Your Own Cards 


Labels, Envelopes, with our @3 
Printing Press. er sizes or 
Circulars, etc., $ to Pa or plea sure 
money making, y rong or old. Every 
thi easy; prin instruc 
Send stamps for Catal eof Press 
es, Type, Cards, etc., to factory. 


KELSEY & CO.. Meriden, Conu 


z Minneapolis. 
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| IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. quarter of a million dollars has pre | 

been expended. To finish it in the style | F p t 

originally proposed will probably cost as_ rom 0 e 0 0 e 
VERY interesting closing aaa ie 6: much more. It is safe to Say that its Ayer’s SARSAPARILLA has demonstrated its 


was held Sunday evening at Farwell Hall, | 
only be kept in it as a helpless imbecile. New Bedford, June 1, 1883. 
cy, 6°, The Board of Education have so far) pr. J.C. Aver & Co.—Twenty years ago I 


Chairman. The Secretary reported the a : 2 . was a harpooner in the North Pacific, when five 
Mae reconsidered their vote to abolish the study _ others of the crew and myself were laid up with 


existence in the United States of about of Gieek in the city hich schools as to. scurvy. Our bodies were bluated, gums swollen 
50 leagues, with a membership of 60,000 allow those who had already begun its. der T » 
men. The object of these leagues is the study to continue it to the end of their by and large we were pretty badly off. All our S HE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
enforcement of existing laws, with special | This is the least that should be Captain bal a couple doce in the march 
efforts to prevent the sale of liquor to done. It would not be surprising if, by | Piano making. Hence thei: 


minors. Their work has been very suc-| and by, provisions were made for the broughtabout by any other treatment for scurvy, 


and I’ve seen a good deal of it. Seeing no men- GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


cessful, end. last ob- formation of new classes, for the benefit tion in your Almanac of your Sarsaparilla being 
taining public recognition. It 18 neutral of those who desire to pursue a college | for ought to know of Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima 
ae : ., | this, and so send you the facts tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickeri 
asto prohibition or license, and thus fur- course, and who are too poor to avail}; — Respectfully Y. WINGATE. 
Bishes's platform upon which all who cre | themselves of the advantages offered by | The Trooper’s Experience. which already exceeds 
| interested in the suppression of intemper- private schools. As matters now stand, | Jfasven, Basutoland S. Africa,) March7, 1853. SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
inci Dr. J. C. AYER & Co.—Gentlemen: I have 
oo peiniggm meee. pe principal epenter our Board of Education has made it well- much pleasure to testify to the great value of The highest musical authorities in all land’ 
of the evening were Dr. McPherson, of nigh impossible for the sons of poor parents Sarsaparilla, W the Chicacring Piano. 
“teri bi rh - ere for over two years, during which time we 
to obtain a liberal education. * andes cany for Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 
thur Burton, President of the Philadelphia such atime brought on what is called in this 
- Mr. L. E. Dudlev. Sec 2 P September 6, i | t mest country **veldt-sores.”’ I had those sores for CHICKERING & SONS, 
league du. Dudley, Secretary of the sometime. I was advised to take your Sarsa- WAREROOMS: 
Boston league, and the Hon. C. C. Nourse, Herbie is four years of ¢ age and lives in 180 Fifth Avenue, Et. 
of Des Moines, Iowa. All the addresses | Quincy. From the fact that his folks keep Yours truiy, T. K. Bopen, NEW YORK. BOSTON. . 


were vigorous and tothe point. If reports hens Herbie has discovered the origin of a Cape Mounted Riflemen. 
eggs. Yesterday his mother found him out 


the prospects for the elec- in the henhouse carefully placing some newly Ay er Sarsap ar. a Land Loans 


on orou effectiv erc enc nd for ulars. Te 

ven the Germans, on whose votes he is going to let the biddies fill ’em for 00, mam-; Scrofula, Mercury, and Contagious Disease — $$$ 


placing his hones, are not likely to support | ma.’’—[{Boston Globe. from the system. AG D NT! ry 
us record. ersonaly popular, his ’ Sold by all aragetete : Price $1; 
AGENTS WANTED for ta book 
tool-sack, walked past the sitters in City six bottles for $5. new be 


political relationship with gamblers and 
saloon keepers is far from agreeable to | Hl! Park yesterday, looking attentively at 
the best men in his own party: and stopped before & man wip Cone: 
many, who otherwise would not fail to | * 

wanted it fixed. The two agreed upon a Wanted 
— price for the job, and the German pulled off | AGENTS® ATIES RECOVE RED. red 
hesitate to give him their support. the man’s shoe in a jiffy. He then sat down ms exhumed: obliterated his:ory 


written. The doings of Patriarchy 
Illinois, however, is too surely Republi-| on the pavement, opened his tool-sack, took 


Prophets and Kings unfi G reat discoveries. lLate‘t re- 
searches. Test: mor v fre m Pvramids, Temples and Ruins. 


+ 

; Plain. a hi! d: rbiny 

. can, even with the third or Prohibitionist | out a last and some shoemakers’ tools, and maps. Low price. S-!!- cae: ty Tiluatrated. ar 
BRA ADLEY, GARRET: & CO., GON, ath St., Phila.. Pa. 


candidate in the field, to allow any real | went to work. Nearly all the loungers in the 


solicitude over his election, though it may | park gathered around and watched him. 
be admitted that stranger things than| He finished the job just as a gray-coated 


that have been known. General Butler | Policeman started toward the crowd. Then 
has been addressing large crowds here he got his pay, put his toolsin the sack, 


AGENTS WANTED_For the of 


BLAINE & & 
LOGAN, HENDRICKS. 


In1 Vol. by T. W. Kx In 1 Vol. by Hon. A. Barn. 


picked it up, and walked out of the park.— 
> Authorized, In Com let th Best and Cheapest. F. 
and hes bees |New York Sun. vol. pace 83.88. GO for cent. to Agents. Outta Free 
Al ING CO. Hartford, Conn 


received with something like enthusiasm. , 
The city is beginning to feel the effectof|  =—s—(i‘C:™S# 
THE 
e opening of the Fall trade. The streets 
show that the period of rest is over. The BLISHER’'S SK 
Twelfth Annual Inter-State Industrial Ex- E 
: position opened Wednesday evening, with 
nearly all departments complete. The 
, exposition is in the building where the 
national conventions were held. The! THE BEATTY ORGAN AND PIANO CO.| New ‘' Perfect ” return-flue Fornace. 
edifice has been thoroughly repaired, and} Daniel F. Beatty, of Washington, N. J., ats of Moat or Pact, 
decorated, and more space than usual | the well-known manufacturer of organs and | No Gas or Dust, ifthese popular furnaces are g 
g provided for exhibitors. The art de-| pianos, by liberal and widespread advertis- used. & 
| partment is said to be specially attractive. | ing, and by dealing direct with the purchaser, times the tation 


WANTED A WOMAN 


of sense, energy and res ctability for ~* business in her 
locality, middle-aged RAT @85 to 854. 
References exchanged. GAY Barciay St... N.Y 


CHURCH T. 
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HAW, Cn 


Manufacturers of | 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


?7 Sudbury St., 
Send fer Catalegue. LOSTON, 


BANNERS 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 


J. & FE. LAMS5, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


« ‘ils of Pure Copper and Tin for Charchee 
Be. ols, Fire Alarms.farms,ete, FULLY 
WAKKANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


Most of the pastrs wil be tn the] 
laces to-morrow, thou h the ul its of a ° oO caat return ue adiator and three-tlue 
P ow the largest organ factory in the world, Jonger without expense than any 


the New England and South churches 
will be supplied by strangers. Dr. Little Sting. Sut RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO.. 
PP y hindrances and losses incident to a disas- | Manufacturers, 232 & 234 W ater sSt.,N. Y. 


: is still absent in Europe, and Mr. Will- trous fire in 1881, and the want of adequate . Send for Circulars. 
=o is aaa 0g account Of | capital, combined with a lack of business | - 
the death of his mother. In spite of the | method, led to a serious entanglement in his | ¢ ¢ - 
drawbacks connected with a Presidential | affairs. Although he made and sold over P a R F E C +. [ O N 
campaign, the prospects for good work in | seventeen thousand (17,000) organs last year, 
our churches are very hopeful. Our five | bis embarrassments, which dated their orizin Glass Fount Student Lamp. 


theological seminaries are all looking for | Y°4"S before, became so serious that he finally 
a large supply of students. At the Con- sold his business to a corporation composed 


of his creditors. It is understood that this 
gregational Seminary there is to be an in- company, with ample capital, has under- 


crease in the number of German students, taken to make good as far as possible all the 
who are taught with particular reference | opjigations of Mr. Beatty, giving preference 
to work among their countrymen in the|to the purchasers of organs and pianos 
Northwest. This seminary is finely | whose goods are stil! undelivered, and to 
equipped for work in all departments, and | whom it is shipping daily their instruments. 
offers great attractions to young men from | The company is under the presidency of Mr. 


the East who propose to settle in Western eg England, of New York, his manager 
fields. being Mr. W. P. Hadwen; and the gentle- 

The jury in the case of William the directors and stockhaid- 
o ; d edit f the “Ti , | ets are responsible business men. All new 
ee One _— orders, we are assured, are filled on receipt 


(Pat. Nov. 22, ’84.} 
Combining with our Self- 
Acting Valve and Non- 
Heating Burner, the one 
thing needed to make an 


No running over of theo 


nor leaking of the fount. MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY | 


Ask for the 
Perfect Glass Fount vorably known to 

7 P, 1820. Church apel 00 re Alarm 
STUDENT LAM and other bells: also Chimes and Peala 


Manufactured and forsale, Mer.cely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


at wholesale only, by the 
R. GEISLER. Clinton Place, West Eighth 


Sig 


Manhattan Brass Oo., 


First Ave. and th St NY. New York. 


brought in a verdict of insanity or demen-| with instruments of the best quality ; while 5 SUNDAY To Schools that Hare x sng Thea 

ta, in accordance with which the court] arrearages are being manufactured and SCHOOL e trial. Recular prices haif what otnere 
appointed Mr. Austin L. Patterson, the] shipped at the rate of not less than 100 a SUPPLIES wes 
a4 th far the best of Rer. , & Wi cellenc t be esti- 

present manager of the paper, conserv- week. Prices defy Ww ue «They istaction Boge, 
O er, Ka i dentt e h found helps so — R. David Arahi est ab 

ator of the estate. This insures @ Ccontin- IMMEDIATE RELIBF of h d se. Lodi. Mich. “The inte rest increased per L. 

: 2 ; Branch N.C. “O hool is the best in this part of the country, we t r lies.""— 

uance of the present policy of the paper, FOR ° Coug Geo. Finch, eatin: Cal. “Doubled N.Y. 
Colds, use the popular remedy, -Vadame Lor- very Sabbath "—Thos. Puwrvis, Sunderland. Ont “School has crown nearly twice as larce""—# BF. Wilson, Centre. 

Te. * school has built up ‘greatly.’ '—J. M. Worth, West Salamaca, Y. B tter pleased than ever. Weare having 


and to outsiders seems to be as good an 
ter’s Cough Balsam, the cheapest and one of recious reviv Cobh. Metronolise, Tu. The Holy Spirit is blessing our school with knowicdge of the Word we never 


a intment as could have been made. been virt ad efo ton, Stewartsrille, Ont 
to think of Mr Storev as men the t medicines sold. Its ues have WHAT 1 THE "PRE Golden far pub for quantity and 
» h el D ipfu t rat: en we mention his name in oonnec 
been tested by thousands for many years in | literateres itis of “Central Methodiatt “Whatever Me Cook 


tally a wreck. He has been a man of seases his hand t life and energ Boston Congregationalist: ‘‘Mr. ‘00. « !vertises truthfully, * Enormous saving 
y the treatment of all di of the Throat te baltimore * A leating, if not tre pub! lishe on this 


great ability, and by his own exertions | and Lungs, and it is confidently offered as a AL rints of $1.25 library books at Jo. each =Teacher’s Bibles, § 10 $2.20) nrch ant Sunday-school 
has created for the ‘‘ Times” its present | reliever of those diseases. Price 25, 50, and | Cov’ ‘General bar 
splendid patronage. He has gathered | 75 cents per bottle. —= —_— 
enjoy. For seven >The Creat Church LICHT. 
NK’S Patent _Reflecters give the M 
pest and the Beat Light known for 


“ That tired feeling *’ from which you suffer so we 
he has erecting a marble palace alariy. in ently » Banko, Oificen, Pictur Depots, etc. New and ele- 
1 ular 
on Vincennes Avenue, on which nearly a' thrown off by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. fo churches and thetrade. I, P. FRINK, 601 Pearl Street N.Y, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. _ 


265 


STUDIOUS TO VOTE. 


Carlyle’s dictum that the best university 
isa collection of the best books is appre- 
cialed at its full value by a number of in- 
telligent young Germans who live in the 
neighborhood of First Avenue and Third 
Street. Ever since their arrival in this 
country these young men have done their 
best to increase their intellectual knowl- 
edge by attending lectures, engaging in 
literary discussions, and taking lessons in 
English, and they finally succeeded in get- 


and periodicals, in the perusal of which 
they are wont to spend their evenings. 

Great, however, as their progress in cult- 
ure seemed to be, and pleasant as was the 
reunion of comrades over acozy fire after 
a hard day’s work, it soon became appar- 
ent that.no real work could be done until 
a reading room, fitted with all the appli- 
ances for study, could be secured. Two 
or three active members of the union be- 
stirred themselves in the matter, and, with 
little trouble, managed to get possession 
of two spacious, well lit, very comforta- 
ble rooms at No. 176 Third Street. The 
other members heartily approved of the 
plan, and the rooms are nowopen. When 
a ‘‘ Herald” reporter visited them last even 
ing he saw seated around the tables groups 
of studious men—some conning the news- 
papers, others studying. Teutonic ballads, 
and not a few deep in German philosophy 
and history. On the same floor was the 
library, comprising the works of the best- 
known German authors, prominent among 
whom were Gocthe, Schiller, Heine, and 
Lessing, and a fair number of English 
classical works. 

‘Our object in getting this reading- 
room,” said one of the members to the 
‘‘ Herald” reporter, ‘‘is to have a place 
— where we can study without interruption. 
It will be open from ten A.M. to midnight. 
We might have joined a religious society 
and read in their rooms, but we do not care 
for their books. In the winter we will 
have a lecture every Monday evening 
either on political economy, philosophy, 
or history. We also intend to establish a 


man, and especially an invalid, can afford 
to do so. 

I asked this friend if she would Jet me 
alone in the kitchen for one hour after 
dinner, and with permission to do what I 
pleased. I hunted the hammer and nails, 
some newspapers and bits of boards. I 
pulled the kitchen table away from the 
wall, and tacked my papers back of and 
above it, then drove up two rows of nails, 
on which I hung up egg-beater, skimmer, 
large spoons, and soup dipper; rolling- 


ting together a goodly number of volumes — pin, potato-masher, cake pans, gem pans, 


and small dipper. I put back the table, 
and on the top of it -set, in a row, a jar 
with cooking salt (it was a cracked jar, 
but held salt all right), next to it a good 
one, a gallon jar with graham flour, and 
another one with white flour—for these ar- 
ticles were used so many times a day. 
Then I put neat little covers over them all. 
The spices, soda, and baking-powder 
boxes, in a row next, gave the dish-pan a 
home in the corner rear. At the right 
hand of the table I set a wooden soap-box 
bottom side up, with a piece of oilcloth 
tacked over it. This held the water-pail. 
I hung the dipper above it. I could not 
build the house over and make a sink, 
closets, and all the convenient shelves and 
pegs of a mode] kitchen, but I could 
yather these articles that were used so 
many times a day somewhere near each 
other, and save sl for a poor, weak 
woman, 

When she came out to see about the 
supper, she looked really pleased when 
she said: ‘‘Isn’t this nice, to stand right 
still in one spot, and get supper all 
read y I 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Muley Hassan, the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco, can read and write, and is the only 
subscriber to a newspaper in the Turkish 
Empire. 

—The London ‘“‘ Truth” hazards the in- 
tegrity of its name by stating that Herr 
Anton Rubenstein has «ngaged to give 
twenty concerts in America. 

—A Russian corvette has seized the 


glee club, and to carry on the class which | American schooner *‘ Sephia Johnson,” at 


has been organized for the past two years 
for the purpose of teaching us English. 
We have come to America to improve our- 
selves, and are only too glad to give some- 
thing out of our wages toward the ex- 
pense of this reading-room. We take no in- 
terest in the coming election, and not a man 
of us intends to vote, partly because we de- 


Behring’s Island, in Belring Sea, for 
illicitly selling rum to the natives. 

—The report that Mr. Cyrus W. Field, 
Jr., had determined to furnish one- 


half of the money needed to fit out a new 
polar expedition is denied authoritatively. 
_ —QOn the occasion of the inauguration 
| of the next Governor of Pennsylvania it is 


sire to spend all ouravailable time in study | | proposed to present that State with a flag 
and partly because our political opinions | composed entirely of silk raised in Florida. 


are at variance with those of both parties | 


| 


in this country. So we have made ita 
rule to hold no political discussions, but) 
to stick to our work.” 


Herr Moll is the President of this new three minutes. 


—QOne of the most remarkable tele. 
graphic feats on record, it is said, was the 
recent delivery of a message from Mel- 


| bourne. Australia, to London in twenty- 


It went, by land and sea, 


Arbeiter Fortbildungs Verein, or Society over 13,808 miles of wire. 


forthe Improvement of Workmen. There 


—A competitive show of noses has just 


are about one hundred members at pres- deen held in Austria, prizes being award- 
ent,and it is expected that the number ed for the most extraordinary in size, 
will largely increase before winter.—| New | form, andcolor. The gigantic violet-hued 


York H erald. 


SAVE YOURSELVES. 


If housekeepers only would be willing | 


to do just what they can do without get- 
ting so completely drudged out, there 
would be fewer sick women, and happier 
homes, Study convenience in every 
household arrangement, and _ perform 
every duty with as few steps and as little 
labor as possible, and do it,well. We find 
good women every day who run from 
cellar to garret and back again before 
they can get together the necessary ingre- 
dients, tins, etc., to make a few biscuit or 
a dish of plaincake. Not two weeks since 
I found a farmer’s wife (and one of the 
best women I ever knew, and with poor 
health) who went outdoors to the cans 
for cream, to the henhouse for eggs, down 
cellar for butter, to the pantry for spices, 
then into another room for flour, and car- 
ried them all tothe kitchen to make a 
cake, to say nothing of calling together 
the dish, egg-beater, spoon, and baking- 
tins. Noman would do is (and 1 honor 
their sense in that), and certainly no wo- 


proboscis of a Vienna man took the first 
honors, says the Boston ‘‘ Transcript.” 
—A railroad magnate has bought a part 


of Lookout Mountain, overlooking Chatta- 
nooga and vicinity, and will have a rail- 
road built to the ‘‘ Point” by the con- 
structor of the Mount Washington rail- 
road. He paid $125,000 for the property. 

—A New York doctor has two strange 
patients. One has a horror of all words 
in which the letters ch occur, and another 
has hysterics at the sight of a certain 
shade of blue. The former is probably 
the victim of some spelling-match in 
which he suffered defeat. 

—A novel mode of paying a _ visit 
occurred the other day at Albury, the 
Duke of Northumberland’s seat, when Mr. 


Baden Powell, of the Scots Guards, ac- 
companied by a brother officer, descended 
in his balloon in the park, having come 
from Aldershot just in time for lunch. 
—It is a curious coincidence that the 
palace which in a fit of loyalty the city of 
Marseilles presented to Louis Napoleon, 
and afterwards attempted to take away 


from his widow, is now a cholera hospital. 


The vast saloons, with their richly-molded 
ceilings and panels, are lined with the 
beds of patients. 

—The London correspondent of the 
Dublin ‘‘ Express” asserts that General 
Lord Wolseley offered Henry M. Stanley 
an appointment on his staff. Mr. Stanley 
obtained permission from the King of 
Belgium, President of the African Inter- 
national Association, to accept the offer, 
and will start at once for Egypt. 

—The twelfth Industrial Exposition of 
Cincinnati was opened September 3. 
The features of the opening ceremonies 
were addresses by Senator Pendleton and 
Representative Follett, and a concert by 
the orchestra, chorus, and‘organ. Among 
the exhibits is an extensive one by the 
Government, and the relics of the Greely 
expedition. 

—At the domino hall given last week 
at Newport by James Gordon Bennett, 
and attended by President Arthur, one of 
the features was an artificial bridge and 
alcove formed of tons of ice, which was 
illuminated with calcium lights at the 
back ane different colored lights in front. 
With the thermometer up in the eighties, 
this must have been a favorite resort for 
the dancers after a turn or two on the floor. 

—The latest fashionable affectation in 
London is to have negro minstrels, who 
have for years been confined to the variety 
shows of the metropolis, appear at select 
parties in Belgravia, where the banjo and 
the bones are more in favor than the violin 
or piano. Shades of Mendelssohn and 
Moscheles ! what would be your feel- 
ings to return to the drawing rooms of 
your day and see to what degeneracy your 
children have given them up! 

—The growth of Brooklyn in the vicin- 
ityof Prospect Park has brought with it 
a demand fora new seminary, and we un- 
derstand that plans are in contemplation 
for the erection of buildings there for the 
purpose of establishing a Rugby for young 
ladies, to be under the charge of the Rev. 
A. C. Roe, who in one year has by his suc- 
cess already won the esteem and confidence 
of that part of the city, and whose present 
building is inadequate for his increasing 
number of pupils It is proposed to erect 
a building which will afford a hall for 
lectures and experiments (to be used no! 
exclusively by the school), agymnasium, 
and lecture and recitation rooms. The 
interest awakened in the project gives 
good promise of its success. 


“COULD NOT HAVE LIVED 
DAYS.” 


The following testimonial fromthe Hon. H. P. 
Vrooman, of the law firm of Vrooman & Carey, 
Topeka, Kansas, is of so direct and positive a 
character that it ean hardly fail to convince the 
most skeptical that in Compound Oxygen there 
resides a marvelous healing end restoring power : 


TopEKA, KANsas, June 27th, 1882. 

“Drs. STARKEY & PaLen: (Centlernen,—in the 
interest of suffering humanity I send you for 
publication an account of the almost miraculous 
cure which your Compound Oxygen performed 
in the case of my wife. Her condition was a 
very peculiar one. She had a complication of 
diseases, Dyspepsia, Tormd Liver, or Liver Com- 
plaint, as her physicians have always called it, 
and general nervous prostration. If you will refer 
to my description of her case you will see that 
she was suffering from severe attacks of colic 
and vomiting. These attacks first came once in 
two or three months, when she would vomit 
herself almost to death's door Each time the 
attacks came at shorter intervals and were 
more severe, until she became so weak and ex- 
hausted that we are sure she could not have lived 
many days longer had not your Orygen Treatment 
come just as it did and saved her, for the colic and 
vomiting had become almost SE and her 
strength and life were nearly exhausted. Wecould 
see a change in her condition from the first inhala- 
tion, for she never had so severe an attack of 
colie afterward,and she had more strength to 
endure the pain and retching. She continued to 
gain steadily, and forthe past four years has 
had no severe attacks. If she is threatened with 
one she takes an inhalation or two and so es- 
capes any severe paroxysms. I think it but 
right that we should make known to others 

what Compound Oxygen has done for us, and 
therefore send this statement for publication. 

‘Very respectfully, H P. Vrooman.”’ 


Our * Treatise on Compound Oxygen,’ contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of ac- 
tion of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in C onsumption, 
Catarrh, Neuraigia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., 
and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be 
sent free. Address Drs. Starkry & PaLEn, 1109 
and 1111 Girard St., Phila. 


Hot Weather 


In now here, with all its depressing and debilitating 
effects. If your blood bas not been purified and your 
system strengthened by the use of H Sarsapa 
rilla, take this reliable medicine before tt is too late. 
It will correct billousness, cure dyspepsia, and drive 
scrofula from the bivod. 


‘‘ Tired All the Time’”’ 


“Thad no appetite or strength, and felt tired all 
the time. I attributed my condition to serofulous 
humor But as soon as I had taken half a bottle of 
Hood's Sarsaparilia my appetite was restored and 
my stomach felt better I have now taken nearly 
three bottles, and I never was so well in my life. | 
would not be without Hood's Sarsaparilia for twice 
its cost.” Mrs. Jessie F. DoLBEARE, Pascoag, | 


Had No &appetite 


“For three months | was confined to the house 
with kidney and liver disease. I was very much 
run down, with no appetite, and had acough. 1 
bought a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and after 
taking it a shor€ timel began to gain. Now lam 
s)» that 1 can doa good deal of work. I have much 
alth in Hood’s Sarsapariila.” F. KREYNOLDs, 
Fleming, N. Y. i 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared on 
by L HOOD & Apothecaries, Lowell, Mase 


100 Doses One Dollar 


\NARM [ARM Alp 


URNACES 


“THE BEST IN THE WORLD’ 


INSURE WARMTH PERFECT VENTILATION 
FREEDOM FROM | | 


TEER BY 


G.G.HAL 


—> SEND ETT. NEW YO CATALOG VE .< 


BUFFALO LiTHIA 
WATER. 


The Great Btomach 
™ Water ofthe American 
Continent. 


m Wma. A. HAMMOND, of 
New York, Surgeon Gen- 
eral U.S. Army (retired), 
Professor of Diseases of 
the Mindand Nervous Sys- 
tem inthe of 
New York, 

“T often ben -cribe Buf- 
falo Lithia Water iu 
RB those cases of CEREBRAL 
HNYPER@MIA, resulting 

from over-mental work, 
in which the condition called NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA 
exists—AND GENERALLY WITH MARKED BENEFIT.” 

Dr, HARVEY L, of Haltimore, President and 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women 
and Children in the Baltimore Medical College, 
formerly Professor of Practical Medicine, &c : 

‘BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Is an admira 

ble general TONIC AND KESTORATIVE, INCREASING THE 
APPETITE, PROMOTING DIGESTION, and INVIGORATING 
THER GENERAL HEALTH, It is POWERFULLY ANTACID, 
and especially efficacious in what is commonly 
known as ACID DYSPEPSIA It is strongly com- 
mended toa very large claas of sufferers by a pecul 
far power as @ NERVOUS TONIC and EXHILARANT, 
which makes it exceedingly valuable, where there 
is nothing to contra-indicate its use, in all Cases 
where NERVOUS DEPRESSION is a sym tom,’ 

PHOMAS P, ATKINSON, Danville, Va., President 

State Medical Society ; 

“ Buffalo Lithia Water INCREASES the APPETITF, 
PROMOTES DIGESTION and ASSIMILATION, NEU TRALIZFS 
ACID, GIVES TONE TO THE ENFEERLED NERVOUS 8Ys- 
TEM, and as a remedy in Dyspepsia in its Protean 
forms HAS NO EQUAL IN ALL THE RANGE OF MINERAL 
WATERS OR MEDICINES OF WHICH | HAVE ANY KNOWL 


EDGE,” 

This Water, in cases of One Dozen 1.2 gal. Bottles, 
$5 (0 per case at the Springs. For sale by Leading 
Druggists. 

Spring Pamphlets sent to any address, 


THOMAS F. GOODE, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


only. ‘to the suf 
ferer wasted by dis 
“i ease does Kidge’s Food 
supplement the 
medicine and 
ring back strength 
and comfort, but the 


find its dally use just 
what is needed to 
check and supplement 
drain made upon 
nature’s forces. Try 


suit different tastes 

faccompany each can. 
Ridge’s Food is now kept by many grocers. Drug 
sts always sell it. 4 sizes—ec., 65c., $1.25, and 
1.75. WOOLRICH & CO., on label. 


Send six F cnn for postage, an 

receive costly box 

goods which will. help al = 
8 either sex, to more mone 


— than anything else in t 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
At once address Truc & Co.. Auguata, Maine. 


LOUNGE BEDS! SOFA BEDS! Graves’ 
Ay ofa to Picture of it in first issue of each month 
Vv &80 N, 681 St. Boston, Mass 


“Of the three hundred give bat three, 


Qnewertny an weer 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
in The Uhristian Umien. 


Ant Diseases of the 
THROAY & LUNGS: 
Car taken at home. «No case 
incurable when our 

fee testimonis, 
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